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the Centennial. 


Volume II. { Whole Ne. 28. 


BOSTON, MASS., JULY 10, 1875. 


One year, in advance, $3.00, 
Terms { Sing copies, Ten Cents. 


ART-EDUCATION 


AT THE 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


At the Centennial Exposition next year at Philadelphia, no feature of education | 


will receive more attention than that of /adustrial Art-Education. Indeed the whole 
exposition itself will be but a representation of education practically applied ; and 
one of the most prominent features in this education, is 4r+-Education. 

But few people in this country are aware of the great importance attached to this 
branch of education in Europe. The efforts made to promote it by England, France, 
Germany, and Austria particularly, are very great; and as has been shown by Pro- 
fessor LANGL in his official report on Art-Education at the Vienna Exposition, each 
of these nations is taking hold of the matter in the most thorough and scientific 
manner, In all their elementary schools, Drawing is made one of the fundamental 
studies, and it also finds its place in all the higher schools, even to the universities ; 
while in aid of the movement, special drawing-schools and Art Museums are rising 
in every industrial center of Europe. Art-Instruction, therefore, has become one of 
the most important features of modern European education 


We are just beginning to give instruction in this branch of education in America. 
Our best educators all tell us, that Art-Education is an indispensable feature in 
American Education, and accordingly in all the principal cities in the country, 
efforts are making to introduce it. Our public schools offer the principal means for 
promoting it, and it therefore becomes necessary that we should have some thorough, 
scientific, and comprehensive course of instruction, prepared by some person who 
has a thorough and practical knowledge of the subject, and who possesses practical 
experience in teaching. There are plenty of theories in regard to teaching Draw- 


ing, but these are not what are needed now. What is required, is a practical course 
of instruction—practical in its aims, educational in its methods, which is known to 
have produced satisfactory results, and which can be taught by regular teachers in 
public schools. 

Such a course of instruction is the one which has been adopted by Massachusetts, 
and which has been introduced generally through New England, and in the impor- 
tant cities of Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Detroit, 


Toledo, Columbus, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Syracuse, Washington, etc. 


It is a course prepared by a thoroughly trained Art-master, Prof. WALTER SMITH, 
of Leeds, England, and embo’ > his experience of practical teaching in public 
schools, private schools, art c’ 4s, etc. 

It is a thoroughly scientifey? nd comprehensive course, and not a hap-hazard, ex- 


perimental one. > 

It is a carefully gras ‘course, and has been prepared for teaching a sound 
knowledge of the prings” és of industrial and fine art, and the results which have 
followed from its use gy che schools of Boston, Newton, Lowell, Syracuse, Columbus, 
Chicago, St. Louis, »..1waukee, Pittsburgh, and other places, are eminently satisfac- 
tory, and widely different from anything heretofore produced by the study of Draw- 
ing in our public schools, and they have received the heartiest commendations, both 


from teachers and from practical men. 


It is comparatively an inexpensive course of instruction for pupils. 


For full particulars, address the publishers, 


PRAN 


ART AND EDUCATI 


G & CO., 
ONAL PUBLISHERS, 


Boston, Mass. 
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GINN BROS, BOSTON. 
“Our World’’ Geographies. 


From W. T. Reed, Superintendent Brookline 

Public Schools. 

i did not recommend their adoption into our schools until 

T hid compared them with as many text-books on Geography 

as 1 could find. I believed then that they were the best 

tex:-books on the subject published, and after seeing them 

in use for two years I am more than ever of that opinion. 

From Thomas W. Ricknell, *-tate Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools, Providence, R. I. 

I have just examined “Our World,’’ No. I., by Miss 

Hall, and wish to give you an unsolicited opinion of its 

i 1 believe it to be the BEsT primary Geography yet 


publ:shed. 

From Rev. Wm. L. Gage, Editor of Carl Ritter's 
Works. 


I have madea careful examination of ‘Our World” Se- 
ries of Geographies, especially in respect to method, and find 
them greatly superior to any now before the public. 


Allen & Greenough’s Latin Series. 


These Tex:-books have been prepared especially to meet 
the nanan mt conditions for admission to Harvard College. 
(See Catalogue.) 


1. Latin Grammar, 6. 

2. Latin Method, 7. Cate ajor, 
3. Latin Composition, 8. Ovid 

4. Caesar, 9. ir, . 


5. Sallust, 

For No. 2 of the above may be substituted 

Leighten’s Latin Lessons. — 

The following are published in single volumes: : 

4. Course No. F. full Preparatory Course of Latin 
Prose (without Vocabulary), containing four books of 
Czxsar’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Catiline, eight Orations 
of Cicero, aud the Cato Major. 

A. Course No. Hi. Second Preparatory Course of 
Lain Prose (with Vocabulary), containing four books 
of Cxsar’s Gallic War and eight Orations of Cicero. 

N. j3.—Course No. I. is identical with the Firs: 
Course prescribed for admission *.arvaid Coilege. 
Course No. II. comains the usual amouat req at 
other colleges. 

From the Nation. 


It is not too much to say, that, with the appearance of 
their ‘‘ Latin Grammar,” in 1872, a new era in the 
study of the Latin language in America; and perhaps there 
is no more encouraging token of the condition of classical 
scholarship among us than the cordial and intelligent wel- 
come so generally extended to this advanced manual. Their 
edition of ** Selected Orations of Cicero”’ in 1873 was supe- 
rior to any which the American student had before had. A 
practical application of the best results of Latin scholarship 
and of general philology, and a clear conciseness of state- 
ment, pre-eminently characterized both works, and these are 
qualities which give to this edition of Virgil its great merit. 


GREEK. 
Goodwin's Greek Grammar; Moods and Tenses; and 


Reader. 
White and Leighton’s Greek Lessons. 
Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicons. New ed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Hudson’s Text Book of Poetry. For use in schools 
and classes. Consisting of selections from Wordsworth, 
leridge, Burns, Beattie, Goldsmith, and Thomson. 
Carpenter's Introduction to Anglo-Saxon. 
Representative Authors. By H. H. Morcan. 
Outlines of Astronomy. By Artuur Szarzz, of 
Harvard College Observatory. 

We have never seen a book whose name and more 
truly and modestly characterized it than the “ Outlines of 
Astronomy.” It is full without being heavy, precise without 
being i tory without being diffuse.— 7he 

‘ation. 


MUSIC. 
The National Music Course, by Messrs. Mason, Eich- 
berg, Sharland, and Holt. by 
Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicons. New ed. 
First, Intermediate, and Fourth and Fifth Mu- 


sic Readers. 

MEDAL OF MERIT awarded to L. W. Mason, at 
Vienna. 

SHAKESPEARES. 

Craik’s ay of Shakespeare. 

eer ee ps Art, and Character of Shakespeare. 2 v. 
espeares, 

Twelve Plays are issued separately in paper covers. 27 


Qcean View Hotel, 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 


Visitors to the “ Sea-girt Isle”’ will enjoy ocean scenery, 

puse sis, goed fare, and sociel house thie now 
Summer Retreat. A month on this beautiful 
is better than an 


Atlantic Sea Voyage. 


Steamer Canonicus leaves Providence for the Island every 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, touching at Newport: 
commencing her tri uly 6th. 

The steamer £é/a from Norwich for the Island every 
Wednesday, touching at New London and Stonington, 
commencing June 30t 

United States Mail from Newport alternate days, as usual, 
the whole year. 

Address the proprietor for terms and circulars. 


26 NICHOLAS BALL, Proprietor. 


FORBRIGER’S 
Drawing ‘Tablets, 


Prepared by Arthur Forbriger 
S of Drawing in the Public Schools ta Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Neo. No. 5to7 
for Primary Grades. | For Gram. High Schools. 
PRICE: 


No: T 
“ « 


+-1§ Cents each. 


Send for sample sheets and Circulars. 


THE 


Franklin Series 


OF 
READERS. 
THE 
HANDSOME ST, 
THE 
BEST. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


19 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


WALTON’S 


Standard Series of Arithmetics. 
This Series of Arithmetics consists of three Books, viz: 


The HWlustrative Practical Arithmetic ; 
The Intellectual Arithmetic ; 
The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 


These Books present the subjects taught by a concise and 
NATURAL METHOD. 


They abound in practical applieations fresh from the actual 
business life of to-day. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Pudlishers, 
22 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


A New Candidate. 


Sampson’s Examination Record, ror Pustic anp 

Private ScHoo-s, shows the results of all examinations, and 

summary of Tarainess, Presence, Absence, and Deportment, 

in tabular and comprehensive form. 

Bound 1m stiff covers. Sample pages gratis; sample copy, 

post-paid, 50 cents. 

BOSTWICK & C@O.., Publishers, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


26 m 


Webster's Onauridved Dictionary. 
“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY extant ”’—London Quart. Review, Oct. 1873- 


{a A National Standard. The authority in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at Washington, and supplied by the 
Government to every pupil at West Point. 

ta” Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley 
George P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu 
Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and the best Amer- 
ican and European scholars. 


A necessity for every losatienat family, student, teacher, 
and professional man. What Library is complete without 
the best English Dictionary? 


A New Feature. 


To the 3000 Illustrations heretofore in Webster's 
Unabridged, we have recently added four pages of 


COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


engraved expressly for the work, at large expense. 


The National Standard. 
Proof, 2O to Il. 


The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout the coun- 
try in 1873 were twenty times as large as the sales of any 
other Dictionaries. In proof of this we will send to any per- 
son, on application. the statements of more than 100 Book- 
sellers from every section of the country. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Sfriug/ield, Mass. 


The Fave.ypa School Tcxt-Books., 


(GOwPERTH WAIT & C2.'8 
Epucarionat SERIES. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR'S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


Catalogues FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 
JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,3 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


Form a complete course for High and Normal 
ing Schools of nearly every State in the Union is a 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


CREENLEAF’S NEW 
Comprehensive Series of Arithmetics, 


Complete in Three Books: 


NEW ELEMENTARY OR NEW INTELLECTUAL, 
Al’ NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIO. 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, best 
ment, besides being the most clear and concise in definitions and rules. 


They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. 


GREENLEA?’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
GREENLEA?’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
GREENLEA?F’S NEW ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 


Academies, and Seminaries. The use of these books in the lead- 
ient endorsement of their merits. 


ed, and presents the best topic»! arrange- 


This work has been recent'y i 
GARDINER, SALEM NEWBURYPORT 
YOKE, CHICOPEE 


number of smail towns cities throughout 


PA REKER’S 


Progressive Exercises in English Composition. 
A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof, Jas. E. Hamilton. 
Complete Course in one Book. 12mo, 240 pages. 


introduced into the Schools of BANGOR, LEWISTON, ROCKLAND, AUBURN, 

P NEWTON, DANVERS, WATERTOWN, FALL RIVER, HOL- 

1 CHICO RUTLAND, ST. JOHNSBURY, BRATTLEBORO’, BRADFORD, BENNINGTON, 

PROVIDENCE, BRISTOL, BARRINGTON, PAWTUCKET, WOONSOCKET, HARTFORD, NEW HAVEN, 

NEW LONDON, NEW BRITAIN, LITCHFIELD, ENFIELD, ALBANY, SING-SING, ADAMS, BUFFALO, 

JERSEY CITY, NEWARK, VINELAND, | TRENTON, ATLANTA, SAVANNAH, COLUMBIA, and a large 
Eastern tates. 


Middle S 


ly invited to call on us. 


* STROBRIDGE & 00., Publishers, Cincinnati. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS 
Contempiatiogs change in text-books are respectfully invited to send for catalogue of our publications, and when in Bos- 


Specimen copies for examination will be sent at one-half the retail prices. 
ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


| A Valuable Work for Educators. 
STATISTICAL ATLAS 


OF THE 


United States. 


Based on the Results of the Ninth Census, 1870. 
With Contributions from many eminent men of 
Science and several departments of the Govern- 
nent. Conpiled under authority of Congress, 

. By Gen. Francis A. Walker, M.A., 
Supt. of Ninth Census, 


Professor of Political Economy and History in the Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale College. 


Bound in Half Russia, Cloth sides, Red edges. 


Contents :—Part I. The Physical Features of the United 
States. Part. Il. Population ; Social and Industrial Statis- 
tics. Part IIL. Vital Statistics. 

There is no work of its kind which begins to approach it 


for purposes of instruction $ the material facts about our 


country are illustrated‘in these maps vividly and comprehen- 
sively. An hour’s study of this Atlas will impart more sta- 
tistical knowledge than would result from a year of painful 
study and careful memorizing of books. For a work of ref- 
erence, it ranks in importance with the Encyclopedia and 
Dictionary. The Atlas contains 39 single and 7 double maps, 
12 full-page charts, and 51 pages of letter-press. Sold only 
by subscription. Price $18.00. Circulars sent on application. 


SAMUEL WALKER & CO, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, & IMPORTERS, 
18 Arch Street, Boston, 
26 Sole Agents for New England. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

The term opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. The full 
course of study occupies two years. A Special class in 
Drawing, from the beginning of the term till the Thanks- 
giving recess, under the instruction of Miss Browning, late 
a student in the South Kensington Museum of London, 
will furnish the teachers of Connecticut an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enter upon the study of this important art. 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of study two years. 

A Special and Advanced Course has been established for 
special classes of students. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in de oar 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 


Address, for Circular or information, 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 


Or T. B. Stocxwe tt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. I. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


The Revenue Laws of the United States permit the free 
importation of Apparatus by any school or college, and con- 
sequently all instruments that require much manual labor can 
be imported at less cost than they can be manufactured in 
this country; such, however, as are made in large degree by 
machinery can be made now at less than cost of importation, 
and of equal or superior quality. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


Have decided to confine their manufacture principally to the 
latter class, and have made business arrangements with sev- 
eral of the first makers in Europe, including Browntne, 
Koentc, and others, by which they will be able te fill orders 
from Colleges and Schools on the most favorable terms, 
either of their own manufacture so far as the articles can be 
produced at less or equal cost, or by importing such as can 
be imported at a less price. 

No Instruments will be made or sold by them that are not 
of thoroughly good quality and construction, and they feel 
sure that purchasers will find these advantages in ordering 
through them. 

They have lately made improvements in INDUCTION 
COILS, reducing the prices to the following, viz : 


For 1-inch $45.00 
For 2-inch Spark................... - 65.00 
For 4-inch 135.00 
Also their patent HOLTZ MACHINES, prices reduced to: 
For 14-inch $40.00 
For 16-inch Plate................... 45.00 


Catalogues, descriptions, and termis will be furnished on 
application. E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS. 

Manufactory in Brockline, Mass. 

Office in Boston, Tremont Street ;— Hours between 
10:00 and 12:00 A. M. 23 


A Book for Everybody. 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 
The well-known g Calculator of the Erie ry 
and a practical Teacher Of many years experience, should 
in the hands of all whovare interested in Education. 

Ithas uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in 
the ne from A. D. 1 tO A. D. 3000. 

_ Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 
tions, full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address Cot~ 
tgca Courant, care Frank Chatfield, New Haven, Coan. 


BURNS: 
only $1. PH 


Used in the Public 
Schools, New York. 


NIC 


39 Park Row, N. ¥. SHORT- HAND. 
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DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


= 
OSTON UNIVERSITY—W.«. F. Warren, LL.D., 

B President. For information concerning any Department 

address the appropriate Dean, Boston, Mass. 
School of Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. 5. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’l Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Musie—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. D. 


DROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 

B mencement, 34 Wednesday in June; next session begins 

Sept. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wa. Douc tas. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
D dress the President, A. D. Smrru, D.D., LL.D. 
TJAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 
OWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
H usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


LLINOIS COLLEGE and Whipple Academy, 
I Jacksonville, Ill. A college of high rank. A first-class 
preparatory school. Address J. M. Sturtevant, Pres’t. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, 1d. _J. M, Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catalogue, etc. 
I address the President, F. Macoun, DD. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
B TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuraneg, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGugs, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Schenectady, N. Y. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. SAMUEL 
KNeELAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 2z 


PARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific De 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL. 


PREPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. Coxin, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


RENSSELAER, POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusn, New Haven, Ct. 


GcCHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For inior- 
mation address Dr. C, F. CHANDLER, E. qothSt., N.Y. 


HE JOHN C. GREEN SCHOOL OF SCI- 

- ENCE, Princeton College. The next year of this In- 

stitution will begin Sept. 8, 1875. A department of Civil 

Engineering has been added. For circulars. apply to Rev. 
Wituiam Harris, Treasurer, Princeton, N. J. 


W ABREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Sciew- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. Tuompson, Worcester, Mass. 


{7 NOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Mlinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
25 m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


LArazetes COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. Youncman. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. ANDREWs. 


AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. CLark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


For particulars address C. H. Fow.er, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. Bonbright, A.M. Dean. 
College of Technology—Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., “ 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of 7: aeelegy (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
jannister, D.D., Sen. Prof. 

College of Law—Hon. Jrdge H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. S. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


RocwEstEsw UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, N. Y. 
Admits both sexes to the full College course. Address 
A. G. Gaines, D.D., President. 25 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Hfven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
Departments organized: 
Coll. of Lib’1 Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D , Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp'H. Maaitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
™ Iowa. _ For catalogue, etc., address ALEx, Burns, Prest. 
TUFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 

Boston). E. H. Capgn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments; — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BuckuaM, Pres. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

rts and Science, apply to C. J. Strix, .D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lestey, TLD., ean of Faculty of Science. 


COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 

_Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 

_ For information apply to P. A. CuapBourneg, Pres’t. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, JosepH Cummincs, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 

alogues, etc., address the President. 


v ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
aud information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 


REW THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opis in September. Address the President, J. F. 
Hurst, D D., Madison, N. J. 


SEMINARY, Oak- 
and ‘al. Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. 


WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE for stu- 
‘ ents of both sexes ia separate departments, each 

— full corps of instructors. J.T. Warp, D.D., Presi- 

dent Westminster, Md. 27 


ae MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
™ For information address Dr. J.V. LansinG, Albany, N.Y. 


BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin LINT, JR., Secretary. 


CINCINNATI COLLEGE of Med. and Surgery, 
Cincinnati, O. — For circulars and information, address 
J. A. THacxer, M.D.., Sec’y, cor. Plum and Longworth Sts. 


BoLEctIc MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
$8 PP. 5 $1.50 year. Specimen copies furnished. Address 
OBERT S. NewTon, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. ne 
Fitz, Sec’y, , 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


NEw YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
W. M.D., Lean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


~ FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 

nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. BuGpgr, D.D., Pres. 
CoLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 

N.J. Forcatalogues, address Rev. J. H. Ph.D. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for young ladies, 7 


Bridgeport, Conn. Superior advantages in every depart- 
ment. For circulars, address the Prin., Mics Emity Ng.son. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (near Boston). Delightful home. Supe- 
rior advantages. Terms reasonable, 
24 Address C. Bracpon, Principal. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for Toung Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 
all departments thoroughly sustained ; a corps of twelve su- 

rior instructors. Send for catalague. Address Prof. H. 

. Greens, Principal. 15 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D 


AZENOVTA SEMINARY. Established 1835. Has 
prepared over 600 bon Men for College. Address 
W. S. Situ, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, a59— 265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. 1" 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHores, A.M., Princ. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 SNow STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Uns: in all its appointments. 

New school building. 

Fourteen (14) regular and special teachers. 

Thorough course in each department. 

Fits for business, Scientific schools, or any College, with 
all the recent requirements. | a 

No place for drones or imbeciles. Tuition moderate. 

For catalogue address the Principals, 

25m MOWRY & GOFF. 


ILMANTON ACADEMY, Gilmanton, N. H. 88th 
school year, commencing Aug. 25th. Presents superior 
advantages. Apply to W. A. DEegrRinG, Principal. 26m 
INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Brny. F. A.M., Principal. 
REENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musi 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaxzs- 
LEE, Principal. 10 
HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C, B. MercatF, Superintendent. 9 


Mette VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 


rincipal. 12 


Conn. A Home School for and Gir Parental 
care and tho instruction. Ad Captain J. K. 


Bucktyn, A. 


EW BRITAIN SEMINARY. A Family snd Day 
School for young ladies. Address D. N. Camp, New 
Britain, Conn. 
RUTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
‘ew Brunswick, N. F. 
A Boarding Day 

Boys prepared for usiness, or ntific schools. 
Rev. SAML. Locwoon, Ph.D., Instructor in Natural Sci- 

ences. Circulars free. ev. ABRAM THOMPSON, Rector. 


S': JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. Fu.ver, Principal. 5 3m 
COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Steseins, A.M. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
edical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th street. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. HEnsHaw, Principal. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Phil- 
or annc’ 
uncement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGErs, 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
A Family and Day School for both sexes. Address 


NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 4m 


- | John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 


Special Educational Notices. 


ELOCUTION. SUMMER COURSE. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 CHESTNUT S8T., PHILA. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Term begins June 21st. Send for Prospectus. 24d 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The next School year of this popular institution will com- 
mence on Tuesday, August 31, 1875. Learned teachers and 
distinguished lecturers fill every department, and all the ap- 
pointments of the Academy are faultless. 
The grounds are beautifully located, high above the banks 
of the Merrimac River, and contain 26 acres, 12 of which are 
covered with a heavy growth of oak wood, designed as a park 
for the school. 
This is the oldest Academy for ladies in the country, and 
has an alumni of over seven thousand. An early application 
is desirable. 

For circulars and admission apply to REV. JOHN D. 
KINGSBURY, Secretary, Bradford, Mass. 26d 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


E. H. CAPEN, President, 
COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thorough 
Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within fitteen 
minutes of Boston by rail) combines the cu!tivating influences 
of the city and the retirement of the country. In each depart- 
ment the student is uncer the immediate iustruction of an 
experienced professor. 

expenses moderate. Most liberal aid to needy students 
by echolarshipe and gratuities. Ne one «f correct and stu- 
dious habits need fear being obliged to relinquish his course 
for lack of pecuniary resources. 

Four courses of study are offered— 


Py wa nee Academic course of four years for the degree 
A 


An Engineering course of three years for the degree 


of C. E. 
A + "Saeco course of two years for the degree 
of B. 
A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
a i. graduates, four for all others, for the degree 
of B 


Requirements for admission, the usual standard of New- 
England Colleges. 


Examinations for admission, June 24th and Sept. 7th. 


For Catalogue or additional particulars address 
Pror. CHAS. E. FAY, Sec’y, 
25m College Hill, Mase. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 
FACULTY. 

F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T.D., LL. D., Pxesipent. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and ronomy. 


Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 

J. S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 

Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or “wg 4 of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering; 11. Mining Engineering; 111. 
Metallurgy; IV. Geology and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persons not can- 
didates for a degree may, by special arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught in the School, without previous exam- 
ination. 

ExpENSES.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 


YALE COLLEGE, 


Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July sst. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. ure term begins October 21st, 1875. 
President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Gen]. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C, A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D. 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. 8S, H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 
FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
oo; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 
onstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation - $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


PULTE HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGE 


Corner Seventh and Mound Sts., 
CINCINNA 77, OHJ0. 


The regular session 
commences Sept. 3oth 
and continues till the 
middle of February. 
Special clinical course 
begins Sept. 15th. 

The special features 
= of this College is the 
St attention paid to C/in- 
tcal Instruction—the 
advantages for which, 
* in Cincinnati, are un- 

The expense to the 
student in attending 
iectures at the College 
} is less than at any 

26 other institution in the 
country offering equal 
advantages. 
For information as to fees, eic., etc., address 
J. D. BUCK, M D., Registrar, 
305 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Wm. Owens, M.D., Dean 27m 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College, 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 

Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 

The regular sessions of the College begin on the first 
Tesoiee October, and end on the last Thursday of Feb- 
ruary. Fees fora full course of Lectures, pe ees for 
graded course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 
of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;—Matriculation 
fee, $5.00 ;—Practical Anatomy, $10 ;—Graduation fee, $30; 
par of other Medical Co leges, $s50;—Students who 
have attended two full courses at ot 


particulars address J. W. DOWLING, 


For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 1 


t thi d t e other Co ‘or further 
one at this and one at som ets. ios oe 
568 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 22 


Bellevue Hospital 


Medical College, 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
é SESSIONS OF 1875--’76. 


THE COLLEGIATE YEAR in this Institution embraces 
Sept 8 and continue until the opening o! e e; ar Session. UW 

fi and didacti 5% preciesly the same number and order as in the Regular 


ical and didactic lectures will be given 


<al| Session. THE REGULAR SESSION will commence o 


a preliminary Autumnal Term, the Regular Winter Session, 
NAL TERM for 1875-1876 will commence on Wednesday, 
ring the Preliminary Term, clin- 


in Wednesday, September 29, 1875, and end about the 1st of 


March, 1876. FACULTY. 
ISAAC E. TAYLOR, M.D. ; 
Emeritus Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children, and President of the College. 


JAMES R. WOOD, M.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery. 


FORDYCE BARKER, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Midwifery and Diseases of Women. 


. AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and 
Clinical Medicine. 
W. H. VAN BUREN,M.D, 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery with Diseases 
of Genito-Urinary System and Clinical Surgery. 
LEWIS A. SAYRE. M.D., 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, Fractures and Dialoca- 
tions, and Clinical Surgery. 
ALEXANDER B. MOTT, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical and Operative Surgery. 


R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., LL.D. 
Professors of Special Departments, Ete. 


HENRY D. NOYES, M.D. 
of Ophthalmology and 
JOHN P. GRAY, M.D., 
Prof. of Psychological Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. 


Demonstrator’s Ticket (including material for dissection) . 
Graduation Fee. 


For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, giving regulations 
the College, Prov. AUSTIN FLINT, Jr, Bellevue 


WILLIAM T. LUSK, M.D., 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren and Clinical Midwifery. 
EDMUND R. PEASLEE, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of y: 
EDWARD G. JANEWAY,MD., 
Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeut. and Clin. M 
AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., 
Professor of Physiology and Puymological Anatomy, and 
Secretary of the Faculty. 
ALPHEUS B. CROSBY, M.D., 
Professor of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 


» Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 


EDWARD L. KEYS M.D., 
Prof. of Dermatol., and Adjunct to Chair of Princ. of Surg. 
EDWARD G. JANEWAY, M.D., 
Professor of Pathological and Practical Anatomy. (Demom 
strator of Anatomy.) 


FEES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION. oF 
Fees for Tickets to all the Lectures during the Preliminary and Regular Term, including Clinical Lectures......--$140 00 


for graduation, and other information address the Secreta 
edical College. 


Hospital 
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SCRIBNER’S EDUCATIONAL SER(ES. 


Scribner, Armstrong & 


743 AND 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


FOUR BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
GUYOT'S NBW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. .. 98 pages. Price, $1.50. 


To be used in the place of the present Jntermediate, when preferred. For CLasstricaTion oF Cities, and SUMMARIES 
oF InpusTRIAL AND CoMMERCIAL GEOGRAPAY, See pages 52, 57, 65, 77, 85, 91, 95, and 96. 


FELTER'S NEW INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC, 320 pages. Price, 80 cents. 


For ARITHMETICAL Druitt Carns, see pages 17, 41, 63, and 79 
SHELDON’S PIFTH READER, .. 400 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Teachers who have long been waiting for this book will find it to be the most attactive, as it is the latest and best work 
of its kindextant. Elegantly Illustrated. 


SHELDON'S MANUAL OF READING. For Teachers. 
GRADED SERIES. 


For Jur ior Grades--Common Schools. SHELDON’S NEW PHONIC PRIMER, 


60 pages; price, 30 cents. 
Guyo7’s ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY,| NeW 
GUYOT’S NEW, or OLD INTERMEDIATE 
GEOGRAPHY, 
Price, $1.50. 
MANUAL OF METHODS. 


For Senior Grades--High Schools. 


FELTER’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
With or without Ans. ; price, 35 cents. 
FELTER’S NEW. or OLD INTERMEDI- 


ATE ARITHMETIC, 
With or without Ans., ; price, 80 cents. 


For Teachers. 


GUYOT’S GRAM. SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, | FELTER’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITH,, 
Price, $2.00, With or without Ans. ; price, $1.00. 
OTS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
Price, $2.25. COOLE Y’S ELEMENTARY PHILOSOPHY, 
ice, $1.00. 
SLELDON’S NEW FIRST READER, COOLEY’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
ge pages; price, 25 cents. Price, $1.50. 


COOLEY’S ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, 


Price, $1.00. 
COOLEY’S CHEMISTRY, 
Price, $1.25. 
COOLEY’S EASY EXPERIMENTING 
PHILOSOPHY AND CHEMISTRY, 
Price, 75 cents. 


SHELDON’S NEW SECOND READER, 
190 pages ; price, 50 cents. 

SHELDON’S NEW THIRD READER. 
224 pages; price, 75 cents. 

SHELDON’S NEW FOURTH READER, 
336 pages; price, $1.25. 

EW FIFTH READER. 
er yall price, $1.50. : Williams & Southerland’s Patent Copy-Books 
SHELDON’S NEW MANUAL OF READ.-| Vere Foster's System of Drawing, 

ING. For Teachers. Tenney’s Natural History Series. 

CorRESPONDENCE OF TEACHERS and personal visitation are cordially invited. 

Address the Publishers as above, or the following Agency Officers, as shal] be most convenient :—Boston: GILMAN 
H. TUCKER, care of Messrs. Thompson, Brown & Co., 29 Cornhill. Cincinnati. O.: C. B. RUGGLES, care George 
E. Stevens & Co., 39 West Fourth ~treet. PitrtssurGcn, Pa.: S. D. OWEN, 115 Wood street. Cuicaco: THOMAS 


CHARLES & O. S. COOK, care of Hadley Brothers, 136 State Street. Sr. wis: MADISON BABCOCK, 608 
Chestnut Street. Leavenworts, Kansas: THOMAS SCHOLES. 27 


New Text-Books for 1875. 
PROF. EDWARD OLNEY'S ARITHMETICS. 


The Whole Series will be in Three Books. 


lst. THE PICTORIAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 150pp. . Price 35 cts. 
94, THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, 308pp.. . . Price 85 cts. 


Containing all that is usually embraced in our practical Arithmetics. These books are on an entirely new and original 
plan, and are copiously illustrated. Tne rirst Two Books ARE QUITE SUFFICIENT FoR A ComMMON SCHOOL CouRSB 

The wonderful success of Prof. O-ngy’s Algebras, G: try, Trigor try, and Calculus has led the educational public 
to expect something unusually attractive in his new series of Arithmetics, and in this they will not be disappointed. 

There is scarcely a College or Normal School in the United States that is not using some of Prof. OLney’s Mathematical 
books. Their success has been marvelous. 

A sample set of Otwey’s Primary and Elements of Arithmetic, for examination, will be sent to any Teacher on receipt 
of so cents, which will just about pay the postage. 


2d. 
Olney’s Introduction to Algebra. 
The best Book for Beginners ever published.................. One volume ramo, tinted paper, $1.00. 


3d. 
Benson J, Lossing’s New Outline History of the United States. 


For Graded and Private Schools. The most copiously illustrated School History ever published. $1.25. 
Ath. 
Shaw’s New History of English and American Literature. 


Prepared for Schoolroom use by Prof. Truman J. Backus, of Vassar Female College. In large, clear type. Price $1.50 


Shaw’s Specimens of American Literature and Literary Reader. 
Prepared by Prof. Benj. N. Martix, N. Y. University. (To accompany the new history.) Price $1.50. 
5th, 

Hooker’s New Physiology. 


Revised and corrected by Prof. J. A. Szewa.t, of Illinois State Normal School. i i 
J LL, Elegantly illustrated, and printed on 


6th. 
A Treatise on Plain and Spherical Trigonometry. 


By Prof. C. F. R. Bettows, of Michigan State Normal School. Price $1.50. 


7th. 
Colton’s New Series of Geographies. 


The whole subject in two books. Preliminary Development Lessons have just been added to the New Intro- 
ductory Geography. These books are simple, practical, and comprehensive. A striking feature is the Maps, of which 
there are three full sets: Study, Railroad, and Reference. 


™ We have recent Dr. Waytann’s “ MORAL SCIENCE,” “ POLITI ” 
“ INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY Dr. Josurn Haven’s “ wad 
t Horxins’s Moral Science.” Sample copies sent for half 


Send for our full Catalogue of Text-Books. 


examination on receipt of price. 


MACMILLAN & 


Science Class-Books. 


The importance of Science as an element of sound education is now generally 
acknowledged ; and accordingly it is obtaining a prominent place in the ordinary 
course of school instruction. It is the intention of the Publishers to produce a com- 
plete series of Scientific Manuals, affording full and accurate elementary informa- 
tion, conveyed in clear and lucid English. The authors are well known as among 
the foremost men of their several departments ; and their names form a ready guar- 
antee for the high character of the books. Subjoined isa list of those manuals that 
have already appeared. Others are in active preparation, and the whole will consti- 
tute a standard series specially adapted to the requirements of beginners, whether 
for private study or for school instruction. 


Anatomy. Elementary Lessons in Anatomy. By St. | Logic. Elementary Lessons in Logic, Deductive and In- 


George Mivart, F.R.S. With numerous illustrations. ductive. By Professor Jevons, F.R.S. With copious 
18mo, $2.00. uestions and examples, and a vocabulary of Logical 
Astronomy. Popular Astronomy. With illustrations. erms. New edition. 18mo, $1.25. 
By Sir G. B. Airy, Astronomer Royal. New edition. | Physiology. Lessons in Elementary Physiology. With 
18mo, $1.50. numerous illustrations. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 
Astronomy. Elementaty Lessons in Astronomy. With Newed. 18mo; $1.50. Questions on the same. 50 cts. 
illustrations. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With | Political Economy. Political Economy for Beginners. 
colored diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and pe Millicent Garrett Fawcett. With questions. New 
Nebulz. ew edition. 18mo, $1.75. Questions on ition. 18mo. $1.00. 


the same, 50 cents. 


Physics. Lessons in Elementary Physi B 
Botany. Lessons in Element ysics. By Balfour 


Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Phil i 
tions. By Professor Oliver, Owens College, Manchester. With diagr, 
tion. 18mo, $1.50. numerous illustrations. New edition. 18mo. $1.50. 
Chemistry. Lessons in Elementary Chemistry. By | Steam. An Elementary Treatiseon Steam. By J. 
Professor Roscoe, F.R.S. With numerous illustrations B.E., Whitworth Scholar, catlentuves in Physi 
and chromo-lithographs of the Solar Spectra. Clifton College. With illustrations, numerical exam- 
tion. 18mo, $1.50. ples and exercises. 18mo. $1.50, 
Chemistry. Owens College Junior Course of Practical) Geography. Elementary Lessons in Physical Geog- 
hemistry. By F. Jones. Win Preface by essor raphy. By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. Murchison P 
18mo, $1.25. in University of Edinburgh. 18mo. Un the press.) 


Botany. With illustra- 
-R.S., F.L.S. New edi- 


New edi- 


Cc 
Roscoe. New edition. 


HISTORY. LATIN. 


A Shert History of the English People. By J.| Roby’s [H. I.] Grammar ofthe Latin L f 
K. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of Modern lautus to Suetoneus. Vol I., $2 +; wal ay as 


History at Oxford. With colored Ma Geographical ’ * . 
Tablon and Chronelegical Aunale. Author's editien, to Latin and Greek Etymology. 


“To say that book is hotter dan those which ints on the Quantitative Pronunci- 
eceded it, would be to convey a very inadequate impres- S diel 
ee of its merits. It stands alone as the one general his- Potts’ Hints towards Latin. 
tory of the ceuntry, for the sake of which all others, if 
young aud old are wise, will be speedily and surely set 
aside.””— The Academy. 


Freeman’s(E. A.) Old English History. Col’d maps. $2. 
Tonge’s Cameos from English History. 2 vols., each $1.75. 
Michelets’ (Jules) Summary of Modern History. Extra 
fcp, 8vo, $1.75. 

Otte’s (Elise) Scandinavian History. With maps. Globe 
8vo, $2.00. 

Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 
Stubb’s Constitutional History of England. vi 50. 
Kitchen’s History of France. $5.00. 

Euro n Histwry. A Series of Historical Sketches. 
ited by Miss Sewell, Miss Tonge. Each $1.75. 


Also well-edited editions of Casar, Cicero, CATULLUS, Cor- 
NELIUS Nepos, Horace, Juvenar, Livy, Ovip, SAL- 
Lust, Tacitus, and VirctL. 

For particulars of which see Macmillan’s List of School 

Books, post-free on application. 


GREEK. 


Wordsworth’s Greek Primer. 60 cents. 
Wright’s Attic Primer. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Mayor’s First Greek Reader. $1.50. 
Mayor’s Greek for Beginners. $1.50. 
Veitch’s Greek Verbs. $4.00. 
Chandler’s Greek Accentuation. $1.00. 


Also editions of DeMostHENES, Homer, PLATo, 
SopHocies, THrocritus, THucypipes, and XENO- 
PHON. For particulars see Macmillan’s select List of 
School Books. 


ENGLISH LANGUACE, Etc. 


Abbott’s Shakesperian Grammar. $2.00. | 

Morris’s Historical Outlines of English Aecidence. $1.75. 
Morris’s oe Lessons in Historical English Gram- 
mar. $1.25. 

Hales’ Lon - English Poems. With Notes, Philological 
and Explanatory. 

Oliphants’ Sources of Standard English. $2.00. 
Trench’s English Past and Present. $1.25. 

Trench on the Study of Words. $1.25. Fowler’s Inductive Logic. $1.50. 

Taylor’s Words and Places. $200. Roger’s Manual of Political Economy. $1.25, 
Tancock’s English Grammar and Reading Book. $1.50. | Sedgwick’s Methods of Ethics. $4.00. 
Earle’s Philosophy of the — Tongue. $3.00. Jardine’s Elements of Psychology. $2.00. 
Morris’s Specimens of Early English. $2. Jevon’s Principles of Science, , it 

Skeat’s Specimens of = Literature. $. 50. Faweett’s Manual of Political Economy. $3.50. 


hakespeare’s Select Plays. Edited by Wright. 
A Compendious Dictionary of the French Language. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH and Followed 
by a list of the principal Diverging Derivations, and 
preceded by Chronological and Historical Tables. By 
Gustave Masson, Assistant Master at Harrow School. 
Square 8vo, half morocco, $2,50. 


Mental and Moral Science, Etc. 


Calderwood’s Hand-book of Moral Philosophy. , 
Fewler’s Deductive Logi 


Todhunter’s Mathematical Works. 


Euclid - Colleges and Schools. New edition. 
18mo, $1.25. 

Mensuration for Beginners. With numerous exam- 
ples. Newedition. 18mo, $1.25. 

Algebra for Beginners. With numerous examples. 
New edition. 18mo, $1,25. icy $2.25. 
Trigonometry for Beginnérs. With numerous ex- 


amples. New edition. 18mo, $1.00. Key, $3.00. * Tt will be seen that the * Dictionary’ is no ordinary com- 
Mechanics for Beginners. With numerous examples. pilation, and that its merits teens it to all who seri- 
New edition. 18mo, $1.50. ously undertake the study ofFrench.”’— The Nation. 


Algebra for the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
Sixth edition, Crown 8vo, $2.25. Key, $3.00. “ This work is by many de the most useful dictio 
An Elementary Treatise on the Theory of Equa- | ‘hat the student can obtain.” —Zducational Times [Lond 
tions. Second edition, revised. Crown 8vo, $2.25. “With the assistance eopeied by this ‘ Dictionary’ no 
Plane Trigonometry. Fourth edition. rown 8yvo, | pupil should henceforward deterred from om the 
$1.75. study of French.’”’—School Beard Chronicle. [Lo a 
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General Plan of the Exhibition. 


BY DORSEY GARDNER, PHILADELPHIA. 


When the Centennial Commission originally began to 
formulate its designs for the International Exhibition, it 
proposed following the mode of arrangement so success- 
fully carried out at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. There 
objects of every kind were grouped in a single enormous 
building, composed of concentric elliptical aisles ; and 
each of these aisles was devoted to the products of one 
of the departments of the classification. Thus it re- 
sulted that a visitor desirous of studying some particu- 
lar industry, had only to find its location, when, follow- 


ing the passage around the building, he could observe 
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the progress;made by each nation in™ that especial mat- 
ter ; but if he wished to see the general exhibition made 
by a particular country, he started from the center or 
cirucmference, crossing the aisles, and examined its 
contributions to each department in turn. The ad- 
vantages of this method are obvious. But, on the other 
hand, the external appearance of the building was that 
of an enormous gasometer. It concentrated great 
masses of people in a single crowd ; it lacked the variety 
afforded by,structures especially adapted to peculiar 
forms of display ; and it could not be made to take in 
the agricultural exhibition, which had to be detached 
from the rest. Ponderous machines, with their noise 
and dirt, are clearly out of place in the same building 
with fine products and works of art. At the Vienna 
Exhibition of 1873, accordingly, a separate machinery 
hall was introduced ; but the system of classification was 
unfortunate in that it was geographical only, and not 


generic ; so that, while the products of each country} 


were collected, it was impossible, except at the cost of 
much time and investigation, to examine thoroughly the 
exhibits of any given product throughout the exhibition. 


& In the buildings now under construction in Philadel- 


phia, careful provision has been made for retaining the 
advantages of the Paris system and avoiding the mis- 
takes of Vienna. Having at their disposal the magnifi- 
cent Fairmount Park, with its three thousand acres— 
450 of which were set aside for the purposes of the Ex- 
hibition,—the Commissioners were enabled to multiply 
and expand their building to the utmost, and thus to 
provide for a more comprehensive and varied exhibition 
than has ever yet been collected. They have classified 
the articles to be exhibited in seven departments, which 
will be located in appropriate buildings, whose several 
areas are as follows :— 


Departments. Buildings. Acres covered. 
1. Mining and Metallurgy 
2. Manufactures Main Building. 21.47 
3. Education and Science 
4. Art. Art Gallery, I. 5 
Machinery, Machinery Building, 14. 
z Agriculture, Agricultural Building, 10. 
7. Horticulture, Horticultural Building, I. 5 
Total, ° ‘ 48.47 


These buildings are grouped within convenient dis- 
tances, in the southernmost portion of the “ West Park” 
—the section of Fairmount Park, that is, which borders 


eNTERNA TIONAL 


the western bank of the Schuylkill river. The first of 
them, which one reaches in coming from the city is 
the main building ; bnt the only point from which a 
comprehensive view may be taken of them all is from 
the summit of George’s Hill, on the western margin of 
the Exhibition grounds ; and here the spectator will find 
the Machinery and Agricultural Halls in the foreground, 
and the main building and Art Gallery in the distance. 
Looking at them from this point, it will be seen that the 
northern faces of the two buildings are in a line ; that 
they are divided by an avenue, but connected by a cov- 
ered way ; and that the length from the extreme of 
one building to the extreme of the other is very great— 
more than half a mile. Running along the northern 
length of these buildings is a boulevard one hundred 
feet in width, which is traversed by a double line of 
narrow gauge cars, for the accommodation of visitors, of 
which there will presently be occasion to speak more 
fully. ‘Three hundred feet back of the main building, 
their centres being in a line, stands the Art Gallery. 
Next northward, and on the further side of Lansdowne 
Valley, over which a bridge is being built, is the Horti- 
cultural Building ; back still of it, northernmost of the 
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iofinelpet structures, is the Agricultural Building, nt 
midway between this and the Machinery Hall is the site 
of the building for the exhibition to be made by the 
United States Government. 

Most imposing and ornate of the structures thus enu- 
merated is the Memorial Hall, built, at a cost of $1,500.- 
ooo, by the State of Pennsylvania and city of Philadel- 
phia. This is placed at the disposal of the Centennial 
Commission, to be used during the Exhibition as the 
Art Gallery, after which it is designed to make it the 
receptacle of an industrial and art collection similar to 
the famous South Kensington Museum, at London. 
The bulding—which would seem large elsewhere, but is 
dwarfed here by the mammoth structures on every side— 


THE ART GALLERY. 


is 365 feet in length by 210 in width, and is massively con- 
structed, with granite, iron, brick, and glass as its only 
materials, When ground was broken, a year ago,* there 
were not wanting those who proclaimed the madness of 
the contractor in nndertaking such a task, and the utter 
folly of crediting its accomplishment in season. But 
orders were given at once to many manufacturing es- 
tablishments and brick yards, and to granite quarries in 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Virginia; the most ap- 
proved appliances were set grappling with the material ; 
the solid walls, built as if to last for ever, could be seen 
to grow from day to day ; and there is now no doubt 
that the magnificent palace will be completed weeks in 
advance of the contracted date—January 1st, 1876. It 
was on the Fourth of July, 1874, that the first shovelful 


AGRICULTURAL BU IKDING. 


The Main Building, or Industrial Hall, ictal 
covers more ground than any other. It is 1876 feet long 
and 464 wide, and is supported by 672 iron columns, 
resting upon stone piers. Its materials were being pre- 
pared in various shops, mills, and glass works during all 
last winter ; but it was not until the last week in April 
that their erection began. Since it fairly got under way, 
fifty tons of the iron frame-work have been put up daily. 
There being in all 79 cross sections—transverse rows of 
supporting columns, that is, each section covering an 
area of 24 by 464 feet—they have been erected at an 
average rate of eight sections in six days ; so that the 
east wing is already completed and the western wing 
commenced. The contract required one wing to be 


finished by September rst of this year—the other a 
month later. There is now little doubt that the whole 
will be completed by September 30th. ‘Those who are 
aware how greatly the opening effect of previous Ex- 
hibitions has been marred by the delays in building, will 
appreciate the advantages of this unparalleled prompti- 
tude. A better idea of the size of this building than is 
given by a statement of length and breadth or acreage 
of floor-space can, perhaps, be derived from the state- 
ments that it contains 2's miles of water pipe and as 
many of drains, with 10 miles of principal passage ways ; 
that, against its completion, 3928 tons of iron will have 
been rolled and fitted ; 237,646 square feet of glass 
made and set ; and 1,075,000 square feet of tin roof- 


sheeting welded and spread. 


along the main aisles, so that all cumbrous articles may 
be lifted at once, without handling, from the car that 
brings them to the spot which they are to occupy. Eight 
lines of shafting will transmit the power from an enor- 
mous engine of 1400 horse-power, now being built by 
the Corliss Steam-Engine Company, of Providence, R. I. 
The contract required the delivery of the building on the 
1st of next October; but it is already more than two- 
thirds completed, the east wing having been accele- 
rated to be used in a public demonstration on the sth 
of July. 

The Horticultural Building—383 feet by 193—is built 
by appropriations by the city of Philadelphia, and, like 
the Memoria! Hall, will remain as a permanent orna- 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 


ment of the Park. It is designed in the Moorish archi- 
tecture of the 12th century, and is very richly decorated 
and colored. The Agricultural Building is another 
monster structure, covering 10 acres. Its construction 
is peculiar, showing a lofty nave, formed of Howe trusses 
meeting in a Gothic arch, and this crossed by three 
transepts of similar proportions. Its interior appear- 
ance will resemble that of a great cathedral, and the 
vistas seen, in looking from transept to transept, will be 
extremely imposing. A portion of this building will be 
supplied with steam-power for the use of agricultural 
machinery. 

Having thus noted the five principal buildings of the 
Exhibition proper, it will be convenient to return to the 
main entrance to the grounds and take up in order such 


PHILADELPHIA US. ‘AMERICA 


1876. 


_MAT 10" NOVEMBER 1876 


of earth was cast from its cellar; on the 5th of July, 
1875 (the 4th being Sunday), it is determined, after 
having the last stone in its place, to set the colossal 
statue of Columbia in her place on the summit of the 
dome, 159 feet high in air. It is believed that no sim. 
ilar amount of work has ever been accomplished upon 
such a building in as little time. 


Allusions to the condision of che ulllings must be understoad to. refer to 


the state in the last week of June, 


Probably enough has been said to indicate the scale 
of the Exhibition, and the remaining departments may 
be passed over in less detail. The Machinery Hall, 
which, from some points of view, seems a continuation 
of the Main Building, is second only to it in size, being 
1402 by 360 feet, with an annex on the south side for a 
tank and hydraulic machinery of 208 by 210 feet—ag- 
gregating, in all, 14 acres of floor-space. This, like the 
Main Building, is traversed lengthwise by railroad tracks 


of the minor buildings as can now be definitely de- 
scribed. This main entrance is in the interval between 
the Main and Machinery Buildings, and is approached 
by a covered bridge, crossing Elm Avenue from the ter- 
minus of the Pennsylvania Railroad, where visitors from 
every part of the Union will be landed, only a street’s 
breadth from the Exhibition. On either side of the en- 
trance are buildings containing some twenty-five rooms 
each, which are devoted to the use of the executive offi- 
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cers, those of the custom house, post-office, police, tele- 
graph operators, etc. ; and these buildings are to be con- 
nected by a spacious verandah, so that in passing be- 
tween the neighboring buildings and the depot one need 
not at any time go from under cover. Facing the en- 
trance, and on the boulevard which runs at the back of 
the Main and Machinery Buildings, is the Jury Pavilion, 
an ornate two-story structure, which contains, beside the 
numerous smaller chambers appropriated to the deliber- 
ations of the International Juries, a spacious hall suita- 
ble for receptions and banquets, the meetings of con- 
ventions and international congresses, and similar pur- 
poses. Next in the rear of this will be the building, an 
acre in size, which is to accommodate the Women’s 
Exhibition, the funds for the erection of which are being 
rapidly contributed by the women of the country—more 
than half of the requisite $30,000 having been subscribed 
within a fortnight of the announcement that the building 
was determined upon. West of this, and on the lower 
slope of George’s Hill, will be another structure, rival- 
ing some of the Exhibition buildings in size and inter- 
est. This is to contain the collection, provided for by 
an executive order of the: President, of “such articles 
and materials as will, when presented in a collective 
Exhibition, illustrate the functions and administrative 
faculties of the Government in time of peace, and its re- 
sources aS a war power, and thereby serve to demon- 
strate the nature of our institutions and their adaptation 
to the wants of the people.” The last Congress pro- 
vided for the expenses of this Exhibition by an appro- 
priation of $505,000, and its preparation has been en- 
trusted to officers representing the War, Treasury, Navy, 
Interior, Post-Office, and Agricultural Departments, and 
the Smithsonian Institute. 

There is still another class of buildings, whose num- 
ber it is at present impossible to estimate, which will 
add greatly to the diversity and interest of the Exhibi- 
tion. The first of these to be erected will probably be 
the four houses which the English Commission provide 
for the residence of their staff and attachés, offices, and 
head-quarters. These are constructed in the style of 
those quaint brick and timber edifices which so impress 
every American visitor to the old town of Chester ; and 
they will be clustered between the end of the Machinery 
Building and the foot of George’s Hill. The same 
plan will be pursued by a number—it is still uncertain 
how many—of the Foreign Commissions. Of our own 
States eight have thus far signified their desire to put 
up pavilions of their own ; and others will no doubt fol- 
low. An association of photographers have asked for 
space of 500 by 60 feet, in which to put a building for 
their own exhibition ; the carriage-makers will have one 
covering an acre and a half ; and it is probable that ma- 
ny exhibitors, especially of bulky articles, will find it to 
their advantage to do the same. 

So much space has been engrossed by the descrip- 
tions of the buildings that it is impossible to do more, 
in passing from the subject, than to allude to the many 
decorative objects which will beautify the Park—the 
parterres of flowers, ornamental bridges, the lakes, cas- 
cades, fountains, and statuary. Toward the latter several 
national and other associations make superb contribu- 
tions. The Catholic Total Abstinence Association give a 
fountain representing Moses smiting the rock ; the Jews a 
Statue of Religious Freedom ; the Presbyterians one of 
Dr. Witherspoon, the only clergyman who signed the 
Declaration of Independence ; the Italians one of Chris- 
topher Columbus ; the Germans Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt ; and the architect of the new Philadelphia Public 
Building the colossal figure of William Penn which is ul- 
timately to crown its dome. 

Extensive as the buildings have been shown to be, it 
yet seems as if they would be crowded to their utmost 
capacity. As the requirements for space come in from 
the commissions, in Foreign countries, they are found 
in almost every case to exceed the amount reserved for 
them. Inthe main Exhibition Building the orginal 
reservation for our own country was 123,000 square 


feet: the the amounts already asked for exceed 240,000! 
square feet, and the applications continue to pour in. 
Necessarily many will have to be curtailed, and some 
excluded, while others will have to find accommoda- 
tions in special buildings. In a few weeks, probably, 
the receipts of application will be stopped. 


Education at the Centennial. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, } 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1875. 

It is apparent that a representation of education for 
the century of our national history, now closing, at the 
International Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, in 
1876, can neither be adequate nor successful without the 
most extensive consultation in regard to the peculiarities 
and manifold phases of educational systems and institu- 
tions, 

The interest in this department of the Exhibition will 
be very great to all Americans and all visitors from other 
countries who attempt to study the causes of our na- 
tional growth and peculiarities. 

It should be remembered that it is a public interest 
and not a source of private profit, save in reference to its 
aids and appliances. The producers of these articles 
would naturally come forward to participate in the 
representation, as do all other producers of articles of 
profit. Yet it is plain that if the educational exhibit 
was limited to these appliances, the impression made 
would be most inadequate ; indeed, the value of these 
aids to education is best seen in connection with the re- 
sults obtained in systems and institutions, in respect to 
which the leading motive must necessarily be, not one of 
pecuniary profit, but of public benefit. For the attain- 
ment of this result in the exhibit, there must be time for 
consultation, harmony of plans, and organization. This 
office, as the central educational agency in the country, 
has, from the first definite anticipation of the exhibition, 
naturally been addressed for plans and information. 
The recently rapidly increasing interest has greatly mul- 
tiplied the demands for definite plans. Officers of insti- 
tutions, systems and methods, in many parts of the coun- 
try, have already fully determined to go forward, and to 
make some preparation for the Exhibition, and are now 
only waiting to know definitely what to do in each case 
and how to doit. This office could have promptly pro- 
jected a theoretical reply to the various inquiries. There 
would have been a possibility of its being the plan fitted 
to the facts, to be worked out with facility and success. 
The object of the office, however, has not been to direct 
but to represent, to ascertain what could be done, to 
gather from every quarter the suggestions in reference to 
what should be done and howto do it. In pursuance of 
this idea attention was called to the subject in the reports 
of 1871, 1872, 1873 and 1874. 

Our attention must be turned necessarily in two di- 
rections: First, towards the Centennial Commission, 
who have entire charge of the classification, and who 
determine what plan of classification shall be adopted 
for this as for all other departments of the Exhibition. 
Secondly, we must consult with all those who are to par- 
ticipate in the Exhibition with regard to the materials 
they are to present and their plans for doing it. This 
office has been in constant correspondence and com- 
munication with the officers of the Centennial Commis- 
sion, and it is only proper to say that they have from the 
first, and always, manifested a most earnest desire that 
everything possible should be done to render this de- 
partment of the Exhibition thoroughly successful. 

With respect to the educators of the country, every 
means has been taken to gather full public and private 
expressions of interest, and to act solely and fully in co- 
operation with them. And while gathering these, wheth- 
er from personal or organized sources, it has seemed 
appropriate to consult, as the special representative of 
them all, the National Educational Association. This 
Association, at a meeting of its Department of Superin- 


tendence in January, 1874, passed resolutions upon the 


subject, and again in January, 1875, appointed an ex- 
ecutive committee to advise with and act through this 
office. This committee have since had two meetings, at 
the request of the Director-General of the Exhibition, in 
Philadelphia, at which the plans of the Centennial Com- 
mission were carefully studied, and all indications of 
what could be done by the different institutions and sys- 
tems of education, so far as known, were brought into 
consideration, and an earnest effort was made to answer 
the two great questions: ‘“ What to do?” and “ How to 
do it?’ One thing has been manifest from the first : 
that, while certain outlines for a scheme could be laid 
down,, the details must in the necessity of the case be 
answered only as the circumstances upon which they de- 
pended were more clearly unfolded in the action of the 
different sections interested. With a view to giving each 
institution and system information with regard to the 
purposes of other institutions and systems proposing to 
participate, and of putting before the eye a unified 
scheme, to which fuller suggestions could be made, this 
office prepared, in January, a “ Synopsis of the Proposed 
Centennial History of American Education.” At the 
first meeting of the committee above-mentioned with the 
Director-General of the Centennial in Philadelphia, it 
became manifest that a change in the classification thus 
presented was essential for the unity of an educational 
exhibit. At the second meeting of the committee their 
views were given in a statement, at the request of the 
Director-General, and presented to the Commission. 
The committee also agreed upon certain amplifications 
and specifications, which should be published as a fur- 
ther aid and guide to those wishing to participate in the 
educational exhibit, when the Commission had given a 
final revision to its classification. ‘The Centennial Com- 
mission have now issued their revised classification, and 
that part of it relating to education is herewith present- 
ed. The committee have added their embodiment of 
additional suggestions, and submitted it as a further 
step in the development of the workin hand. While, in 
general, the scheme must be executed as it is now estab- 
lished, it is desired that there may be the utmost free- 
dom of suggestion with reference to the details. In the 
prosecution of this work it should be added, that it will 
be impossible for this office to perform the part assigned 
to it, save in and by the provision made by Congress, at 
its last session for an exhibit by the executive depart- 
ments. The law and executive orders connected with it 
are therefore published. The amount of money pro- 
vided for this expenditure is a small share of the $115,000 
assigned to the Interior Department. It will be obvious, 
on a moment’s thought, how little of the vast work to be 
accomplished can be performed by this office. 

It will be seen from what has been previously pub 
lished, and indeed in all that has been done by this of- 
fice, how much more highly we comprise the historical 
than the competitive elements of the exhibition. Weare 
thoroughly convinced that no institution, that no State 
or city system can do better for itself, or can more ef- 
ficiently work for the improvement of its instruction, for 
its discipline, for the enlargement of its resources or 
for the increase of its attendance, than by seizing this 
occasion, when every body is talking about the past of 
our country, to turn the attendance of its constituents 
to the incidents of establishment, growth, present con- 
dition and the considerations which should determine 
its future plans, Moreover, we cannot fail to feel the 
obligation imposed upon the actors of this memorial 
year to leave all the facts in regard to their institutions 
and systems in the best possible shape for the benefit of 
educators in the centuries of our government which are 
to follow. 

Dr. Franklin B. Hough, of Lowville, N. Y., well 
known for his historical and statistical labors, who has 
already accumulated numerous and valuable data. with 
regard to the origin and history of collegiate education, 
has been invited to cooperate with this Bureau in the 
preparation of the exhibit of collegiate and university 
instruction. The following special suggestions are here 
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by submitted ; others will be added after consnltation | bibliographies, catalogues, almanacs, special treatises,|of $1,000. This salary we ask to have assured imme- 
and agreement is extended among the officers in charge|general and miscellaneous literature, newspapers, tech-| diately by those interested in the succcss of the project, 
of these institutions. nical and special newspapers and journals, illustrated | in the form of promissory notes, payable within the year, 

The several officers in charge of the institutions for|papers, periodical literature. If these are sent to me at once, I will return them in 


deaf mute instruction in the country have already ap- Institutions and Organizations. October if the full sum is not made up and the project 
pointed a committee to take charge of the preparation! (, ass 310.—Institutions founded for the increase and abandoned for that reason. 

of the representation of this department of education. | ditusion of knowledge: Such as the Smithsonian Insti- 
The chairman of this Committee is the Hon. E. M. Gal-!-ution, the Royal Institution, the Institute of France, 
laudet, President of the Natlional Deaf Mute College at) p,itich Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
Washington, D. C., who should be addressed on the|14. american Association, &c., théir organization, his- 
subject. ; tory, and results. 

The necessity of extended personal interview between Crass 311.—Learned and scientific associations : 
Dr. J. W. Hoyt to prepare a similar work in connec- 
tion especially with colleges of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic arts in the Mississippi valley. 

Dr. L. P. Brackett of N. Y., whose historical writings 
are well known, has undertaken to aid in the prepara- 
tion of an historical representation of text-books. 

This office has in course of preparation a work on 
libraries in the United States, past and present, which 


will shortly appear. 
The subject of Art-Education in the United States Kindergarten at the Centennial. 


during the past century is also receiving attention with} Hitherto, at the great world-exhibitions, since 1860, 
a view to early publication. Other outlines of the great|there has always been a display of the Kindergarten 
forces of education in the country are under advisement} materials, but often explained only by the manufactur- 
and all interested are specially invited to offer sugges-|ers, in the interest of trade, doing more harm than good 
tions. to the Kindergarten cause. 

A considerable number of inquiries having come to| To see the material é# the using, and the happiness of 
this office with regard to the form of State organization, |the children in using them, is the only way in which to 
the Commissioner of Education takes this opportunity |see them intelligibly. For this purpose, therefore, room 
to suggest that where preparations have been made by|is promised in the Centennial Buildings for a Kinder- 
States and Commissioners appointed to prepare the|garten, which is to be opened this fall in a Philadelphia 
State representation for the Centennial, that a committee|orphanage. The lady who will assume the charge feels 
be designated by the commission, consisting of the State|confident, from previous experience, that she can so 
officers and others of well-known fitness to take charge|interest the children (from three to five years of age) 
of the State educational exhibit, and this plan has al-|in the work, that they will not be disturbed by inspec- 
ready been adopted in several States with the happiest tion, which is to be a guarded one, conditioned by the 
results. Joun Eaton, Commissioner. |arrangements of the apartment, so that spectators shall 
look down upon them at work instead of mingling with 
. : them at their tables. It will be demonstrated thus to 
Education = d Science. the eye ; the intelligent find that the natural method has 


Educational Systems, Methods, and Libraries. |been discovered by Froebel, and that orderly work, 
CLass 300—Elementary instruction: Infant-schools|genially superintended, is the perfect play of the inno- 
and Kindergarten, arrangements, furniture, appliances, |cent child-nature, and educates from within outwards 
and modes of training. without straining the mind or interrupting spontaneity 
Public schools: Graded schools, buildings andjof action. The difference will be made manifest be- 
grounds, equipments, courses of study, methods of in-|tween the Froebelian method and that which has hith- 
, struction, text-books, apparatus, including maps, charts,}erto been pursued in education, in that the child is 
globes, etc.; pupils’ work, including drawing and pen-|guided to think and to reproduce in visible work, the 
manship ; provisions for physical training. directions given to it, instead of imitating models 
Ciass 301.—Higher education: Academies and high|(which may be quite mechanical). 


ELizaBETH P. PEABOopy, 
19 Fulton St , Cambridge, Mass, 


The Battle Cry of the Revolution. 


The clash of arms, the tramp of feet, 
The hurried beat of drum. 
Rouse up! ye citizens! The hour 
Of sacrifice has come. 
In holy cause, let valiant hearts 
Welcome the din of war; 
And prove the land that rears such men 
A land worth dying for. 
And this the song their ranks along, 
From kingly power we’ll sever. 
We are but one ; God helping us, 
We will be one forever. 


observatories. 

CLass 312.—Museums, collections, art-galleries, ex- 
hibitions of works of art and industry. Agricultural 
fairs, State and county exhibitions, national exhibitions. 
International exhibitions. Scientific museums and art- 
museums. Ethnological and archzological collections. 


Cass 313.—Music and the drama. 


From every hill and valley, 
From the mountains to the sea; 
The woods and forests echo 
Is not our country free ? 
And this sturdy band of yeomen 
Breathe out the stern reply, 
God help our wives and children; 
It shall be or we'll die. 
And this the song their ranks along, 
From kingly power we’ll sever ; 
We are but one; God helping us, 
We will be one forever. 


Shall memory weep o’er history’s page 
For all our glory gone? 
Shall gloom and tempest close upon 
So promising a morn? 
That high command, “ Possess the land,” 
Our destiny has cast; 
The future hath in store for us 
More glory than the past. 
And this the song their ranks along, 
From kingly power we'll sever ; 
We are but one; God helping us, 
We will be one forever. 


The clash of arms, the tramp of feet, 
No craven heart shall cower. 
Shoulder to shoulder in the ranks; 
Firm in the battle’s hour. 
’Tis holy cause; and valiant hearts 
Shall bless this din of war. 
We'll prove the land that reared these men, 
A land worth dying for. 
And this the song their ranks along, 
From kingly power we’ll sever ; 
We are but one; God helping us, 
We will be one forever. 
1875 
The dear flag’s waving o’er us, 


Behold its troop of stars! 
And for its brave defenders, 


schools. 

Colleges and universities: Buildings and grounds ; 
libraries, museums of zodlogy, botany, mineralogy, art, 
and archzology ; apparatus for illustration and research ; 
mathematical, physical, chemical, and astronomical 
courses of study ; text-books, catalogues, libraries, and 
gymnasiums. 

Cass 302.—Professional schools: Theology, law, 
medicine and surgery, dentistry, pharmacy, mining, 
engineering, agriculture and mechanical arts, art and 
design, military schools, naval schools, normal schools, 
commercial schools, music. 


The minimum of fair conditions for a true kinder- 
garten will be provided, and this will not only serve as 
an advertisement of such conditions, but will show that 
it requires a special training to keep a genuine kinder- 
garten, that can no more be dispensed with than the 
regular training and drill of a musical instructor. In- 
deed it will be seen that it requires a more universal 
culture of the mind than to teach older children, which 
can be done with the help of books, whereas the Kin- 
dergarten teacher must have made the system so com- 
pletely her own, that she can teach it from within out- 
wards. 


rate ones. 


Send up your loud huzzas. 
The God of freedom blessed them, 
And brought glorious hour ; 
And ever as a nation 
We'll trust Zhat Watchful Power. 
And this the song our ranks along, 
United be forever; 


We are but one; what God hath done, 


No ¢raitor’s arm shall sever. 


SALEM, June 25th, 1875. 


— Mr. Mann had told us that there were no school- 
houses in Germany to compare with even our second- 
That was some time ago ; and, taking it for 


Buildings, text-books, libraries, apparatus, methods,} An exhibition will be made of the inventions of chil- had ‘ta tes been 
: and other accessories for professional schools. dren who have been taught by this method, and kinder- atving faster than the Germans and Yn lg I rather 

Cass 303.—Institutions for instruction of the blind,|garteners are requested to contribute such as they can| expected that the photographs of our best school-edi- 
the deaf and dumb, and the feeble-minded. authenticate. When the law of an occupation is quite|fices would produce something of a sensation among 


: Cass 304.—Education reports and statistics: Na-'clear to the minds of the children, even of quite young| Teutonic educators. I felt pretty sure that nothing but 
money was wanted to make this project a complete 


; - ss — of Education ; State, city, and town sys- ones, they can invent designs for their weaving, S€WiNg,| success; but when I entered the beautiful Swedish 
. $ ; college, university, and professional systems. pricking and drawing, simple designs, of course, but as} s-hool-house and took my seat on the master’s platform, 
Cass 305.—Libraries: History, reports, statistics,|truly their own as those of the adult artist. and surveyed the spectacle presented by the school- 


All arrangements have been made for the Kindergar-|t0om, with its apparatus and fittings, I felt glad that my 
Ciass 306,—School and text-books: Dictionaries,|ten of the Centennial (rooms, furniture, materials, chil-|@ttempt to bring over a school-room had failed, for I 
could not have matched what I saw before me. 


: encyclopedias, gazetteers, directories, index volumes, dren, teacher,) with the exception of the teacher’s salary John D, Philbrich. 


and catalogues. 
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Public Schools at the Philadelphia Exposition. 


BY HON. J. D. PHILBRICK, BOSTON, 


What can be done by teachers and school officers 
toward securing an instructive and worthy representa- 
tion of the Public Schools of the country at the ap- 
proaching-Centennial at Philadelphia? This question, 
so important in its bearing upon the success of the edu- 
cational department as well as upon the progress of pop- 
ular education, I will try to answer as fully as the limits 
assigned to this paper will permit. 

The objects illustrating the character and condition 
of a school, which are capable of exhibition and useful 
comparison, may be classed under three general heads : 
the first comprising all the materié/; the second, the 
results of instruction so far as they can be shown in the 
work of pupils ; and the third, documentary information, 
including forms, blanks, reports, statistics, methods, or- 
ganizations, regulations, descriptions, historical devel- 


opments, &c. i 
SCHOOL MATERIEL. 


In this category the most obvious objects to be con- 
sidered are buildings and grounds. During the last ten or 
fifteen years the expenditures in this country for school- 
houses have been enormous. No doubt great improve- 
ments have been made in this department of school econo- 
my, but great mistakes have also been made, and much re- 
mains for us to learn on the subject before the public 
money appropriated for school accommodations will be 
generally laid out to the best advantage. The great Ex- 
position will afford the opportunity for the nation to get 
the needed instruction in the matter of school-house 
building, so that our future edifices for school purposes 
may meet the requirements of health, taste, convenience 
and economy better than those heretofore erected. Ev- 
ery State should send the best specimens of its produc- 
tions in this line. The representation may be made in 
various ways. It is hoped that there will be placed 
on the grounds of the Exposition more than one model 
building of “ natural dimensions,” with all their belong- 
ings and equipments, embodying the best existing ideas 
on the subject. It would be hardly practicable to rep- 
resent a many-roomed city building in this way, but it 
can be done in the case of the infant or Kindergarten 
school, of the unclassified country school, and even of 
the village graded school. Two such model structures as 
the admirable Swedish and Austrian school-houses seen 
at Vienna would of themselves constitute a most inter- 
esting and instructive educational exhibition. The 
great advantage of representations of this description is 
that they catch the eyes of the multitude and make a 
deep and lasting impression on the minds of the masses 
of the people. Small models in relief are also desirable ; 
but if well-made they are very costly. The finest one 
exhibited at Vienna was a fac-simile of the noble Frank- 
lin school in the city of Washington. 

But in general, school buildings and grounds can be 
most economically and usefully represented by photo- 
graphs, drawings, and engravings. Good drawings on 
a large scale, put up in neat portfolios, are to be pre- 
ferred. Choice specimens of elevations, perspectives 
and plans should be prepared for wall exhibition. In 
this exposition it is not the intention of the manage- 
ment to limit the contributions to a few representative 
samples ; they want a variety of contributions from every 
State, showing the best structures in many cities and 
towns, for all grades of schools. What are deemed pe- 
culiar excellences in the buildings represented should 
be indicated in accompanying descriptions printed or in 
writing. 

Plans of grounds should not be omitted, especially 
where they are exceptional in extent, ornamentation, or 
mode of utilization. These will include covered and open- 
ar play grounds, gymnastic plats, the location of out- 
houses, with their covered connections, &c. School-gar- 
dens belong here, of which I hope our country may pre- 
sent some tasteful examples, for without its garden no 
School can be regarded as perfect in its appointments. 


In the Vienna Exposition there were representatives of 
two, beautiful in design and comprehension in the range 
of plats both for ornament and instruction, which were 
sent from villages in distant Austrian provinces. 

We pass now from the buildings and grounds to the 
Surniture and fittings. Were the way is plain and easy, 
not indeed to produce and exhibit what are absolutely 
the best things in this class, but what actually exist and 
are in use. It is expected that space will be allowed for 
the representation of single specimens of furniture to a 
large extent, that is, from numerous localities. Manu- 
facturers will doubtless send their productions, and in- 
ventors their designs ; but school authorities should also 
offer samples of what they actually provide for their pu- 
pils, or at least of such as they have found by trial to 
be the most satisfactory? In this way the best contriv- 
ances for desks, seats, ink-wells, settees, recitation 
benches, teachers’ tables and desks, cases for books and 
apparatus, with every variety of fittings and fixtures, 
can be made common property. 

The object should be to find out what is at once best 
and cheapest, and therefore it is desirable that speci- 
mens should be accompanied with a statement of their 
cost and supposed merits. In case the objects them- 
selves are not sent, photographs and drawings may 
serve a useful purpose. 

Apparatus and appliances for illustration and experi- 
ment must necessarily constitute a prominent and in- 
structive section of the exhibition. One of the best 
sayings of Agassiz was that every elementary school ought 
to have its museum as a means of teaching, and as our 
methods of teaching are improved we rely less and less 
upon the memorizing of text-books, and more and more 
upon the use of visible illustrations. ‘To what extent are 
our country district schools and our graded village and city 
schools provided with the collections and apparatus requi- 
site for teaching most successfully the rudiments of 
geography, astronomy, natural history, physics, chemis- 
try, mensuration, and geometry? The Exposition will 
throw some light on these questions. If there is one 
school in all our broad land which has a very good set 
of specimens for teaching the first steps in natural his- 
tory, by all means let it be sent to Philadelphia. It was 
one of the purposes of Agassiz, in his later years, to 
prepare a representative collection of objects suitable 
for use in common schools. 

Will not some one or more teachers undertake to 
make such a collection for the Centennial? Several 
years ago the government of Wiirtemburg appointed a 
very practical and learned professor of the polytechnic 
school of that kingdom to organize a system of teaching 
physics in all the elementary schools of the country, and 
to cause to be constructed cheap and useful apparatus 
therefor. This was certainly an effectual method 
of popularizing science. What is wanted to promote 
the teaching of the elements of science in our schools is 
not more text-books, but a universal supply of cheap 
and suitable apparatus, and it is hoped that what will be 
shown at Philadelphia may stimulate and guide educa- 
tors in their efforts to supply this want. An exhibition 
of the requisite materials for teaching experimentally the 
rudiments of chemistry in elementary schools is espe- 
cially to be desired. 

It is not necessary perhaps to say much about the ex- 
hibition of ¢ext-books and books of reference. Publishers 
and authors will not fail to contribute their publications 
and productions. But it is desirable that in addition to 
such collections, there should be exhibited specimens of 
the complete sets prescribed for use in particular cities 
and towns in different sections of the country ; and also 
specimens of the sets used in individual schools and in- 
stitutions. It will be especially interesting to see the 
sets of books of reference, furnished for the use of high 
schools and grammar schools by the school authorities of 
different cities and towns. : 

SCHOLARS’ WORK. 
The preparation of this important part of the educa- 


tional exhibition will afford a large scope for the exer- 


cise of the tact, taste, skill, and enterprise of teachers, 
There should be uniformity in certain particulars. 
which will no doubt be indicated in the programmes of 
the managers of the Exposition, but within the pre- 
scribed limits there will be ample room for superintend- 
ents and teachers to show what they can do. What is 
wanted is a copious representation from country, vil- 
lage, and city schools in every State, of all sorts of work 
done with pen or pencil, by all grades of pupils, from 
the Kindergarten to the graduating class of the highest 
public school. Of course all the larger cities will be 
represented, for failure to put in an appearance by any 
one would probably be construed, and not without reason, 
as an acknowledgment of inability to stand the test of 
comparison. Every body who can command the means 
to defray the expense must and will see the great expo- 
sition of the civilization of the age, and to teachers and 
educators, no part of it will be examined with so much 
interest and profit as the variety of scholars’ work which 
will be there displayed. The work from each locality 
will probably show some peculiar features of excellence, 
which the visiting teachers will observe and profit by. 
I have seen in our schools sets of compositions written 
by a class during a year in the usual course, with no 
thought of an exhibition of them, which would make an 
admirable contribution to a collection of scholars’ work. 
In almost every good school I visit I discover some 
treasure of this kind. 

Drawing will necessarily be the most conspicuous part 
of this division. It will reveal the relative success ‘of 
the different systems, and at the same time show what 
progress this valuable branch of instruction has made 
in the different parts of the country. In writing, spec- 
imens of the best results in all varieties are wanted, and 
also specimens of work in the progressive stages from 
the lowest class to the highest in a graded system of 
schools. Schools are now very commonly examined in 
writing in all branches except reading and singing, and 
in general the written work of schools for exhibition 
must, of course, largely partake of the nature of exami- 
nation papers ; but it is practicable to bring in alsoa 
variety of class exercises. Perfection in execution is not 
to be expected. The merit of a pupil’s work is to be 
determined in view of all the circumstances of its pro- 
duction, including the special object aimed at in each 
particular performance. Experts, and experts only, will 
know how to take all these things into account and 
properly consider them, and it is for teachers, in prepar- 
ing exhibition exercises, to take it for granted that they 
will be judged by those persons competent to make the 
proper discrimination without caring too much what 
view will be thought of them by the casual observer. 

DOCUMENTARY INFORMATION. 

Here the first thing every body connected with schools 
should do is to get rid of the notion, if they are enter 
taining it, that any thing in this line will be superfluous 
or useless. Send samples of all printed educational matter ; 
any printed paper or document, exhibiting or illustrating 
the history, organization, administration, management, 
supervision, methods and results of instruction, and the 
condition of State, city, village, and town systems of 
schools, and of individual schools. Belonging to the 
division are registers, general and class, merit rolls, pe- 
riodical reports of the conduct and standing of the pu- 
pils, rewards of merit, and certificates and diplomas. 
So far as practicable they should be put into convenient 
and comely bindings or portfolios, for convenience of ar- 
rangement and handling by examiners. 

It is particularly suggested that each State should fur- 
nish a set of all the local school reports printed within 
its borders during the year 1875, bound up in volumes 
of suitable size, and accompanied with an explanatory 
introduction and table of contents. Massachusetts 
sent to Vienna eleven handsomely bound volumes, con- 
taining the annual school report for 1872, printed in 
uniform size of page, of every one of three hundred and 
forty-three cities and towns in the State. This contri- 


bution attracted much attention, not only as containing 
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detailed information as to the condition and working of 
the system, but especially as showing how much is pos- 
sible to be accomplished for education by local au- 
thorities. 

The Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia will result 
in great benefit to the whole country. It will conquer 
prejudices ; it will diffuse useful information ; it will 
stimulate invention and enterprise ; it will enlarge the 
ideas and improve the manners of the people ; and the 
“fine sweet spirit of our American nationality,” it will 
make finer and sweeter and more lovely both in our own 
eyes and in the eyes of the world. 

The Educational Department will inevitably represent 
our education and educators pretty much as they are. 
For one, I believe we have something to exhibit and 
that we shall exhibit, and that thereby a new impulse 
will be given to the cause of education throughout our 
country. I fully believe there is educational enterprise 
and ability enough to produce a noble exhibition, and I 
have not a doubt as to the expediency of trying to do 
our best in this matter. 


Colleges at the Exposition. 


BY J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., ILLINOIS. 


The world has rarely seen harder work or more gen- 
erous self-sacrifice tham has been cheerfully endured by 
the founders and builders of the American Colleges. In 
every new American State, from the outset, there have 
been found large-hearted, far-seeing men, who, loving 
both learning and religion, and knowing the profound 
connection and mutual dependence of the two, planned 
for the young community a Christian College, and not 
unfrequently gave their lives to the work of establishing 
it. Thus it has happened that, as the wave of life has 
swept westward across the continent, peopling new ter- 
ritories and organizing new States, the College builders 
have appeared among the pioneers as they appeared 
among the Puritans; and when the tidings came to 
startle us that a new State was born into the national 
family, there came also the story that new Colleges had 
been opened for the diffusion of learning. Remon- 
strances from older and more prudent communities have 
always failed to repress the zeal or silence the deep 
convictions of these College builders, and they have 
struggled on through poverty and toil, wearing the flesh 
to the bone, and the bone to the marrow, rather than 
give up the cherished enterprise. With the growth of 
wealth among the settlers, help has come to the College, 
till at last larger gifts from grateful alumni gave to the 
struggling College permanent endowments, better build- 
ings, libraries, cabinets, and apparatus, and its career 
and standing became assured. Such is the history of 
the larger number of Colleges in this country, though, 
unfortunately, many still linger in the stage of hard but 
not hopeless struggle for life. 

But if their founding has been with scenes that tried 
men’s souls, their later growths have been illustrated 
with a munificence of liberality which has waked the 
wonder of other lands than our own. The Revue des 
Deux Mondes, in an article powerfully pleading for 
Education in France, recites, with undisguised admira- 
tion, the splendid benefactions bestowed by private 
citizens of America to endow public institutions of 
learning. And since that article appeared in the French 
Review, the flow of liberality in that direction has more 
than doubled its volume; millions have come to the 
treasuries of single institutions, and larger donations 
have been made for the founding of new Colleges than 
any before on record. These immense private gifts for 
higher education have become a feature of the national 
character, and as such have attracted the attention of 
statesmen and philanthropist in other countries. 

The American Colleges fill a large place among the 
formative forces of American History. No one will 

deny them a prominent rank among the public institu- 
tions of the country, and no thoughtful man can doubt 


the constant and profound influence they have exercised 
over the national character and civilization, The story 
of our great civil war was a striking comment on the 
vital forces pent up in these quiet College halls, and 
flowing forth silent as the electric current, but ready, on 
fit occasion, to flash as the lightning. 

It is certainly fitting that these Colleges, so born and 
so nourished, shall be well represented in the great Ex- 
position which will celebrate the Centennial of our 
National Independence. Not only would the educa- 
tional system of the country be incomplete without them, 
but the civil and social progress of the nation would lack 
much of their true significance and higher glory if this 
chief factor of their intellectual character, the American 
Colleges, were left out of sight. 

Of our present Colleges, only nine were existing at the 
time of the Declaration of Independence. In_ 1800, 
after a quarter of century of freedom, the number had 
increased to twenty-one, and in the Commissioners’ re- 
port for 1871, a list of 372 Colleges and Universities is 
given, And the increase in numbers has been more 
than matched by the increase in rank, power, and 
efficiency of these institutions. At the outset they 
scarcely excelled in extent and richness of instruction 
many of our present High Schools. Now not a few of 
them rival the most venerable Universities of the Old 
World in the number of their departments, and in the 
scope and value of the education they bestow. 

It may be difficult to devise a practicable way by 
which colleges can be adequately represented in the 
Exposition halls. Their immediate products are spirit- 
ual, not material. Their work has gone into the mind 
and manhood of the nation ; and they might properly 
point to the governing intellects which conceived and 
control the whole Exposition ; to the splendid improve- 
ments in the arts, whose rich fabrics will fill the halls ; 
to the mighty inventions and enterprises there repre- 
sented ; and above all to the nation itself as their work- 
manship. But difficult as the task may be, it will be 
attempted. Our wise and energetic Commissioner, Gen. 
Eaton, will not leave the ¢e/ife of his army in the back- 
ground. Intelligent foreigners, who will come in crowds 
to visit the Centennial,—the representatives of the 
European universities and schools,—will expect to find 
some visible sign of the institutions whose fame and 
power have so often been borne to their ears. We can- 
not afford to disappoint them. Our school system 
cannot afford to be seen truncated of its higher and 
crowning segment. The nation cannot afford it. Nor 
can the colleges themselves afford to be absent when 
the grand muster of the schools of the nation shall be 
made. 

‘Knowing that other and abler hands are working into 
full detail plans of exhibition, 1 may content myself 
with offering here a few suggestive hints to the colleges 
themselves : 

1. Each college should desire its exhibition to be 
sufficiently conspicuous not to be passed over unseen by 
even the careless visitor. It must, therefore, occupy 
some appreciable space. Evidently a mere collection of 
its catalogues will not suffice to accomplish this end. A 
small model in wood or plaster of some of its principal 
buildings, or even a large photograph or drawing of its 
buildings and grounds, and of its library and cabinets, 
might serve the purpose, and be useful, besides, as ex- 
hibitions of our college architecture. 

2. Each college should seek to present a fair and 
comprehensive view of the extent and character of its 
organization and work. This may be done by the use 
of charts, exhibiting, under some simple graphic device, 
its departments, its course of instruction, and the extent 
of its work in each department of learning and science. 
The use of colors will add to the perspicuity and beauty 
of these charts. 

3- The work of students will also have its share 
in the exhibition. This can be accomplished by means 
of portfolios of class work in every branch of study 


Thus there may be portfolios of translations from and 


into foreign languages written on paper of uniform 
size; portfolios of demonstrations, and solutions of 
problems in mathematics ; of essays, examinations, and 
other work in history, social science and physiology ; of 
drawings and descriptions in the natural sciences, and 
collections in the same ; of drawings, designs, plans, &c., 
in engineering, and other technical studies and model 
work whenever such is made, in wood, iron or other 
materials. 

4. The history of the institution ought to constitute 
also a prominent feature in the exhibit. This mav be 
represented by a set of its catalogues, reports or other 
documents, and by a tabular statement in chart form 
with colors, showing the growth of its endowments, 
the increase of its faculty and students, the opening of 
new departments, and the grand totals of its labors and 
results, Collections of photographs of its founders and 
benefactors, its successive faculties and such of its alum- 
ni as may have some public distinction, will add much 
to the attractiveness and beauty of the exhibition. 


It must be remembered that the exhibition must be 
addressed as much as possible to the eye and made 
clear, full and attractive. The millions who will crowd 
the great halls of the Exposition will have no time nor 
patience to pause and read long descriptions, and 
much less books or pamphlets. The facts must be 
flashed in upon them in clear and graphic outline. Cir- 
culars pamphlets and statements may well be added ; 
but these can only be of use after the attention is 
gained. 

A sharp strong word needs to be added to the forego- 
ing to secure quick, prompt energetic action. The oc- 
casion is the grandest that has ever occurred in our his- 
tory, and none of the present generation will live to see 
another like it Let the colleges remember that $200, or 
$500 spent on such an occasion, will be worth twice the 
amount as an advertisement. Let paper and portfolios 
be prepared during the vacation, and at the opening of 
the next term let the classes be put upon Centennial 
work. Let us move all along the line. If the 372 
American colleges, laying aside all rivalries and jealous- 
ies, and emulating each other only in patriotism 
and public spirit, will do their duty, they may win for 
themselve a triumph whose influence shall last through 
countless years, strengthening their friends, silencing 
their foes, winning new scholars and adherents, glorify- 
ing their country, and extorting from the old world in- 
structive and useful confessions and praise. 


Art-Education at the Exposition. 


BY WALTER SMITH, BOSTON, 


There is, perhaps, no division of the subject of Edu- 
cation capable of being more usefully and systematically 
displayed than that of Art, whilst at the same time none 
can be made more confusing and misleading to the or- 
dinary spectator by bad arrangements, or by the associ- 
ating together of exercises unlike in their origin and 
object. Every International Exhibition has been want- 
ing in the element of arrangement, by which the Art- 
Education of different nationalities could be fairly com- 
pared. Thatin Paris in 1867, the best planned Ex- 
hibition yet held, ignored the importance to the world of 
a just comparison and analysis of the instruction lying 
at the base of successful industrial art., for it has come 
to be acknowledged that drawing occupies no less im- 
portant a position, 

There is an opportunity at Philadelphia, therefore, for 
securing at least one original feature in an International 
Exhibition, unless the allotment of space has been 
already made in a manner to render this impossible, 
which it is seriously hoped may not be the case. 

The great difference between a display of works of 
Art and exercises in Educational Art is, that each pic- 
ture, statue, or architectural design is complete in itself, 
whilst the chief interest of the school exhibitions is the 


arrangement of studies and grading of subjects to dis- 
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play a system or scheme of instruction. This takes 
away the importance of and even the interest in indi- 
vidual works, for the skill displayed in individual draw- 
ings or exercises does not affect the greater question of 
system or arrangement, though it may increase the 
attractiveness of the show to the sight-seer. 

Ordinary school exhibitions of drawings are nearly 
worthless, because, ignoring this distinction, each work 
is made to appeal for approbation as if it were a work 
of art, (which it seldom can be), to be judged on its 
merits alone; and thus there is only a display of 
monotonous and childish imperfection, instead of a chain 
of interesting progressive work, in which each drawing 
occupies a subordinate, though necessary, position. It 
cannot be too clearly recognized that the motive for 
exhibiting works of art should be to display attainments ; 
whilst the object of school exhibitions should be to 
demonstrate the aims sought, and these do not depend 
on the achievement of any one or even all of the 
drawings. 

The subject of Art-Education is receiving much 
attention from educators just now, and many who have 
either a limited experience, or strong sympathies, are 
loud in their praise or condemnation of French, English 
or German systems or methods. It may be as well, 
therefore, to state that no European country has yet laid 
down acomprehensive programme of instruction in Art 
for its public schools of all grades. A national system 
of Art-Education does not yet exist, and that which is so 
described will turn out, on examination, to be either the 
experience of private or disjointed bodies, or the 
curricula of special and technical schools, carried on, it 
may be, under the auspices or encouragement of gov- 
ernments, but having no pretensions to be graded and 
comprehensive in the way that general education may 
be so described, proceeding in regular order from the 
infant school to the university. 

This makes it the more necessary that, in arranging 
and examining the contents of the Art-Educational 
section of the coming Exhibition, distinction between 
the different classes of work should be strictly preserved, 
and their presentment be thoroughly explanatory, giving 
all needed information concerning them. If one cele- 
brated French school were to display remarkable draw- 
ings, the work of adults or skilled workmen employed in 
Ateliers, and this display could be mistaken for the exer- 
cises of children in the public day schools, or be liable 
to be compared with such exercises sent from other 
countries, the only result would be to mislead and con- 
fuse the public mind, and plant wrong impressions con- 
cerning the value of systems or schemes of instruction. 

It is problematical whether any European country will 
seek to exhibit more than the studies of its great schools 
of Art, and before we humble ourselves in abasement at 
the glorious spectacle, let us remember that up to the 
present time this “country has had no opportunity of 
producing works of a similar character. If Cologne 
Cathedral or Westminster Abbey were to be placed in 
the Exhibition ground, it would not be quite a fair 
comparison to place beside them a wooden New Eng- 
land meeting-house—though our architects might learn 
much from the Abbey and the Cathedral. The needs 
which produced the two classes of edifices were as dif- 
ferent as the structures themselves, and these having 
passed away, and being at first incomparable, it would 
be folly to compare the buildings. 

In order to maintain a distinction between the several 
classes of work likely to be displayed, they may be thus 
grouped in three grades: 

First Grade.—Exercises of pupils in Schools for 
General Education—Elementary Drawing. 

Second Grade.—Exercises of pupils in special or tech- 
nical Schools of Art or Science—Industrial Drawing. 

Third Grade.—Exercises of pupils in Professional 
Schools of Fine Art. 

To illustrate this grading, the exhibition of the class 
exercises of the Boston day schools, recently held in 
Horticultural Hall, or that of the Newton public school, 


would come under the head of First Grade; the works 
displayed from the free industrial classes for adults, 
and of the Lowell class of Design, would be classed as 
of Second Grade, and if the Ecole des Beaux Arts or 
English Royal Academy exhibited its works, they would 
be of the Third Grade. 

It will be seen that there is of necessity a great differ- 
ence between the character of work displayed by any 
two of these three grades, and usually as much variety 
in the ages of the pupils—no two can be compared to- 
gether, though they may be contrasted, but it will be 
found of the utmost value if work in each’ grade from 
every country represented could be carefully compared 
and comprehensively reported on by competent judges. 
The opportunity is one which has never before occur- 
red in this country and will not occur again during the 
lives of those among us who are men now. It has nev- 
er been properly utilized in former International Exhi- 
bitions, and in none has it been of so much importance 
as this. At present this country offers few if any op- 
portunities for the attainment of the highest skill in con- 
structive industry, and the student who aspires to be- 
come a professional artist has to become a European 
exile. The remedy for both of these misfortunes, 
for they are nothing less, is the establishing in the 
first place of a sound and scholarlike scheme of in- 
dustrial education in the public schools of every State 
in the Union, and finally the development of technical 
schools, academies and museums and galleries of indus- 
trial and fine art masterpieces. 


The duty of all persons who are interested in the ad- 
vancement of education, is to codperate with the Cen- 
tennial managers, and show what they are trying to do, 
whether they attain it or not. No one person and no 
one State monopolizes wisdom and experience in any 
branch of education, and could all the best work of each 
be gathered together in one place and be displayed 
alongside of the best of the same grade sent by every 
European country, it would create for us an Industrial 
Art University which would inevitably graduate a large 
class of accomplished students and critics, during the 
Centennial year. 

The fact that we do not consider our work perfect 
should not prevent our exhibiting our aims and whatev- 
er results they have already produced ; for it will be im- 
possible that an intelligent person can examine a collec- 
tion of even imperfect specimens without learning a 
great deal, whereas if every State, city, or school, should 
wait for perfection in results before displaying its efforts 
in that direction, there could never be an opportunity of 
learning from the experience of others. 

Many cities and States are ready to do something in 
the direction of Industrial education, if they see their 
way clear to attain even moderate success, but some 
have tried, only to fail and receive discouragement, and 
are now in a condition of expectancy waiting for others 
to solve the difficulty, and when the way becomes mani- 
fest they will join in the onward movement. 


The opportunity which can be secured if all codper- 
ate in making a complete representation of the educa- 
tional department, will be of the highest value to edu- 
cators in every city, town or village. It may, however, 
become necessary that for the sake of uniformity of ar- 
rangement many cities may have to combine in one 
common exhibit, or that all the cities in a State be 
classed in a group, each showing its special method. 

The great thing to secure is perfect clearness and un- 
derstanding of what the works exhibited are as well as 
what grade they belong to, and then we may expect a 
definite and valuable contribution to a correct public 
opinion on this subject. 


— A physician, in a recent work on physiology, remarks that 
“it is estimated that the bones of every adult person require to 
be fed with lime enough to make a mantelpiece every eight months.” 
It will be perceived, therefore, that, in the course of about ten 


years, each of us eats three or four mantelpieces and a set of front 
doorsteps. 


The Century’s Educational Record. 
BY REV, J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


Among the early settlers of this country were some 
of the choicest spirits of the old world. Ex-Governor 
Bullock, in his recent eloquent oration before the Brown 
Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, justly remarks : 
“ During the first fifty years of active emigration, as good 
came here as were left behind. The early peopling of 
Virginia was by the average cavaliers of the day under 
the direction of higher grades of intellect at their lead, 
and there was soon present a large array of men of 
education, property, and condition ; Maryland from the 
outset, rose upon the shoulders of men of high birth, 
moved to their destination by the best thought at home; 
the ships of the Massachusetts brought here many of 
the choice sons of education, scholars in the languages, 
of culture, the same that prevailed in England,—not 
cosmic, indeed, as modern learning, for the old schol- 
astic studies of the church, and the antiquated logic 
and metaphysics of the schoolmen then overlaid the 
universal mind of Europe.” No age, no country ever 
saw a more intelligent colonization than the age of the 
early settlement of America, and the country we call 
our own, It does not however require much reflection to 
perceive that, in the hard conflict which our forefathers 
were called upon to wage with the stern realities which 
they were brought to face, the cause of education must 
have been retrogressive. The generation which suc- 
ceeded the early colonists, from the necessities of the 
case, could not have been as well educated as were 
their fathers. It does not follow, however, that there 
was not an earnest and most sincere appreciation of the 
worth of high mental culture, and a determination that 
while other interests of society were cared for, 
this one of the educational training of the young should 
not be neglected. 

Dating our century back to April 19, 1775, the day on 
which was fought the memorable battle of Concord and 
Lexington, let us take what must necessarily be a cursory 
survey of the condition of our educational institutions 
during this century. The best endowed and the best 
officered of them all was Harvard.College, founded in 
1636. The other institutions which bore the name of 
colleges, but whose standards of education must have 
been low compared to those of our own day, may read- 
ily be counted up. We mention them in the order of 
their foundation :—William and Mary, Virginia, 1693; 
Yale, Conn., 1700; Princeton, N. J., 1746; University 
of Pennsylvania, 1749, Columbia, N. Y., 1754; Brown 
University, 1764; Dartmouth, 1769; and Rutgers, N. 
J., 1770 ;—nine in all. Of schools of Theology there 
was not one, the oldest bearing the date 1791. In like 
manner there was no Law school in this country one 
hundred years ago. The first established was the law 
school of Harvard University, 1817. The same may be 
said, if we mistake not, of Medical schools, with the 
exception of the Philadelphia school, 1762, and that of 
New York, 1769. Of Scientific schools there was not 
one, the oldest being the Sheffield of Yale, 1846. Such 
an institution as a Normal school was not dreamed of 
in the imagination of the best educators. The Western 
Reserve Normal School, at Milan, Ohio, founded in 
1832, seems to have taken the lead in this department 
of educational work, followed by the Westfield and 
Framingham schools, in Massachusetts, both founded 
in 1839. Any such thing as a well organized system of 
popular education was unknown. And, in making this 
statement, I am not unmindful of the fact that there 
were localities in which special provision was made for 
the intellectual training of the young. Especially was 
this true of the city of Boston, In 1642 the General 
Court of the Colony, by a public act, made it the duty 
of the municipal authorities to see that every child should 
be educated. But while this law enjoined universal 
education, it did not at first make it free. The support 
of the schools came chiefly from the voluntary offerings 


of the parents, and not from a system of taxation which 
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reached the community at large. In 1647 Massachu- 
setts took that proud step which places her in the fore- 
most ranks of the States of this Union. In that year a 
law was passed making the support of the schools com- 
pulsory and education both universal and free. We are, 
however, not speaking of Massachusetts now, but of the 
country at large ; and we repeat what we just said, that 
a century ago, there was no organized system of popular 
education. So recently, indeed, as 1849, one of the 
most distinguished educators of the country, Horace 
Mann, says “ there is not at the present time, with the 
exception of the States of New England and a few small 
communities elsewhere, a country or a State in Chris- 
tendom which maintains a system of free schools for the 
education of its children; even in the State of New 
York, with all its noble endowments, the schools are not 
free.” 

Standing now at the close of the century, we may 
with some pride, glance at what is our present position 
in the matter of the educational interests of our country. 
For the statistics which I am about to give, I rely on 
information furnished by General Eaton, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, and published in “The Amer- 
ican Educational Annual,” Vol. I, 1875, pp. 250-275. 
With the exception of “William and Mary,” of the 
present status of which, the writer is obliged to confess 
his ignorance, every one of the nine colleges which 
were in existence at the commencement of the century 
now passing under review, has been largely endowed 
with funds and in every respect stands on a vastly higher 
plane than it occupied a century ago. When we speak 
of institutions called universities or colleges, which 
have sprung into being during the century, we do not 
forget that the scale of education in them runs through 
about as many degrees as are measured on a Fahrenheit 
Thermometer. But we remember also that a majority 
of them, in their endowments and courses of study, are 
quite up to the standard which the larger part of the 
nine referred to had reached a century ago, while very 
many of them reach far beyond that standard. Com- 
missioner Eaton enumerates under the head of colleges 
and universities in the United States, three hundred 
and twenty-two. Of these three hundred and thirteen 
have been established since the year 1775. Between 
1775 and 1800, sixteen came into existence, among 
which were Williams 1793, Bowdoin 1794, and Middle- 
bury and Union 1795. Between 1800 and 1825, 
eighteen colleges were established ; among these were 
the University of Georgia 1801, Washington, Pa., 1802, 
University of South Carolina 1806, Hamilton, N. Y., 
1812, the University of Virginia 1819, Madison Uni- 
versity, N. Y., and Colby University, Maine, 1820, and 
Amherst, Mass., 1821. Between 1825 and 1850 the 
number of these higher seats of learning was greatly 
increased. We reckon eighty-three in the tables from 
whtch we are quoting, among which are Lafayette, Pa., 
1826, University of New York and Illinois College 1830, 
Wesleyan University and Girard College, 1831, Oberlin 
1833, University of Michigan 1841, and Rochester 
University, N. Y., 1850. But the quarter century be. 
tween 1850 and 1875 has far outstripped all the other peri- 
ods into which we have divided the century. Within these 
twenty-five years we reckon one hundred and ninety-six 
institutions of learning as having been founded. Ob- 
serving the chronological order, we mention a few 
which may be regarded as worthy of special note: Tuft’s 
College 1852, University of Chicago 1859, Vassar, 
N. Y., 1861, Cornell, N. Y., 1868, Syracuse University, 
N. Y., 1871, and Boston University 1872. 

We can say only a word or two of the professional 
schools which have sprung up within the century of 
which we are treating. We have said that prior to 
1775, there was not in the whole country a school for 
sacred learning. It is true that in all the old col- 
leges, no inconsiderable attention was paid to sacred 
literature. This was especially true of Harvard 
and Yale. But distinct institutions in the form of 


theological seminaries, or special divinity schools at- 


tached to universities or colleges, had no existence. 
Commissioner Eaton now reckons up one hundred and 
ten institutions for theological training. The number of 
law schools, being either distinct institutions or depart- 
ments connected with universities or colleges, is not far 
from forty. The exact number of medical schools, I 
am unable to give. They are scattered all over the 
country, and not a few of them have a world-wide rep- 
utation. The number of Normal schools is set down at 
one hundred and nineteen, while that of Schools of 
Science (Mining, Engineering, Agricultural, &c.) en- 
dowed by the nationalland grant, is placed at thirty 
eight, and the number not thus endowed is twenty 
eight. 

I have not room to enlarge upon our common 
school system, the roots of which have gone down so 
deep in the popular heart, and its ramifications extended 
over every section of our wide domain. Neither can I 
do more than glance at the scores of private academies 
and preparatory schools, the oldest and best represent- 
atives of which are those of Andover and Exeter. The 
number of educational journals now in existence,—to 
say nothing of many which have sprung into being, 
accomplished their destiny and then died, during the 
century,—is almost countless. Eatongives the name of 
one hundred and seven, and this without any reference 
to the organs of the great professional schools. 

Entering, as we now are, upon the second century of 
our national existence, who will pretend to forecast the 
future, as that future is connected with our educational 
interests. I would indulge in many speculations, and 
give utterance to many thoughts, but time and space 
forbid. 


Shall our School Exhibition be a Success? 


BY HON J. P. WICKERSHAM, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Exposition will be held. Whether it shall be 
creditable to the nation, or otherwise, we must go on 
with the work. To stop, to even halt now, would be to 
disgrace ourselves in the eyes of the whole world. 
American energy and pluck have accomplished mar- 
velous things in the past; they will not fail us now in 
pushing to completion this great enterprise. Much has 
occurred within the last few months to encourage the 
friends of the Centennial. Obstacles have given way ; 
interests threatening antagonism have been harmonized ; 
help has come from unexpected quarters, and the in- 
dications are that the whole nation will make one united 
effort to secure success. 

More money will be needed, but the management of 
the Centennial have now in hand available funds 
amounting to nearly $5,000,000. Of this sum, the 
State of Pennsylvania has appropriated $1,000,000 and 
the city of Philadelphia $1,500,000. The balance is 
made up from subscriptions to the stock-fund. Five 
millions of dollars will go far towards the erection of 
the necessary buildings for the Centennial; but large 
subscriptions to the stock are still hoped for, and, with- 
out doubt, in the end, Congress will make a generous 
appropriation. 

Fairmount Park, in the city of Philadelphia, contains 
three thousand acres. Several millions of dollars have 
been expended in improving and beautifying it. Noth- 
ing of the kind in this country is now equal to it, and 
the day is not far distant when it will compare favorably 
with the finest parks of the Old World. The Lansdowne 
Plateau, upon which the Exposition-buildings are now 
being erected, is an elevated part of Fairmount Park. 
No better site for them could be chosen. Its advan- 
tages are said, by competent judges, to excel those of 
the sites of either of the great Expositions of Europe. 

Philadelphia is now well supplied with hotel accom- 
modations. Projects are now on foot to increase these 
very largely. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of board- 
ing-houses will be opened. And if all these be insuf- 


the railroads centering at Philadelphia have agreed to 
provide excursion-trains, to run at rapid speed and 
cheap rates, to all the neighboring cities and towns, and 
to New York. These trains will run directly to the Ex- 
hibition-buildings, so that visitors coming in this way 
can enter them without the payment of carriage-hire, and 
under cover. 

But what shall be done to secure the proper rep... 
sentation of the school-interests of the country, and how 
shall they be represented? A gentleman promisently 
connected with the management of the Centennial 
writes me within a few days: “The educational de- 
partment is, in my humble judgment, one of the most 
important to be presented by our Government.” This 
is the universal sentiment. We have been boasting of 
our systems of free schools so long that our own people 
have come to think them the best in the whole world. 
They will demand there full representation. Failure 
here will, I am_ satisfied, bring severe censure down 
upon the heads of the Centennial management, and 
prove deeply injurious to the school-interests of the 
country. More strangers, too, from foreign countries 
will visit the Exposition for the purpose of witnessing 
our school-work, and acquainting themselves with our 
school-systems, than for any other object, possibly than 
for all other objects put together. The American 
school-house at the great French Exposition is said to 
have attracted more attention than all else from Amer- 
ica on exhibition. The test will be a severe one, I 
admit; but there is now no shrinking from it. Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, France, England, Belgium, 
and Holland will come, doubtless, prepared to submit 
their systems of public instruction to a comparison with 
our own, and we must be ready to meet them with the 
best we have. It was easy to say at Paris, at London, 
at Vienna, that we left our best at home ; but at Phila- 
delphia we will be at home. 

A proper place and ample room will be allowed by 
the management at Philadelphia for the display of ma- 
terial relating to education. What, then, should be 
done? What should we do? A beginning was made 
at Washington more than a year ago. General Eaton, 
chairman of a committee on the subject, presented the 
following outline of plan of procedure, which was adopt- 
ed with great unanimity :—That each State and Terri- 
tory be invited to prepare a representation of its educa- 
tional condition for the Centennial. That each State 
and Territory also be invited to prepare a historical 
record of its educational progress for the same purpose. 
That each city be invited to act with the State authori- 
ties in preparing such records, and that it present an 
exhibit of its own educational growth and condition. 
That each educational institution be invited to partici- 
pate in the same way. ‘That a census be taken in 1875. 
That the Commissioner of Education be requested, on 
behalf of the educators of this country, to correspond 
with the prominent educators of the world and invite 
their co-operation in the matter of the Centennial. 
That an international congress be held in connection 
with the Centennial. 

This is an admirable plan. I approved it then; I 
approve it now. But to carry it out there must be a 
great amount of hard work done, and there will be 
needed a considerable sum of money. Who is to do 
the work, and where is the money coming from? 

In my judgment the head of the United States com- 
mission on the subject of education at the Centennial 
can be no other than the head of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education in Washington. He is already a 
commissioner to the Centennial, appointed by the Pres- 
ident. Through him, and in no other way, can charac- 
ter, system, and unity be given to the work ; all these 
are absolutely essential to success. The educational 
part of the Exposition must not be a mass of ill-assorted 
fragments, without order or relation. Foreign commis- 


sioners, too, will give attention to an officer representing 
the United States, rather than to those representing 


ficient to accommodate the great throng of strangers, 


States and cities. 
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The appointment of General Eaton as chief commis- 
sioner will no doubt be cheerfully concurred in by the 
managemenf of the Exposition, who, in conjunction with 
him, should select the needed number of competent as- 
sistants. ‘The number may be small, but it should em- 
brace several of the ablest and best-known American 
educators. 

So far as States, cities, institutions, or individuals 
make preparation for the Centennial, they will no doubt 
provide the necessary funds ; but it is time to begin the 
work everywhere.  State-superintendents of schools 
should ask the legislature of their respective States for 
an appropriation for Centennial purposes. The super- 
intendents of schools in cities should insist upon the 
setting apart of a fund by their several boards of di- 
rection, to be used in the preparation of educational 
material for the Exposition. 

The note of preparation should be at once sounded 
all along the line, and a determination be evinced to 
achieve success in a matter where so much honor is to 
be lost or won. 

The Exposition must be a full, fair, and systematic 
representation of American education. No possible 
credit can come to us by filling our space mechanically 
with the ten thousand articles that may be offered. 
Material could be had for the asking, I doubt not, suf- 
ficient in bulk to fill the whole Exposition-building. A 
huge mass of miscellaneous articles, with endless repe- 
titions and duplicates, even though they could be so 
arranged as to look well to the inartistic or unpro- 
fessional eye, is not what is wanted. The whole display 
must be representative. It must be somewhat of an 
organism, with its several parts nicely adjusted, if not 
closely related, to one another. In the selection and 
arrangement of material, it will be found the most 
difficult and delicate duty of the central commission ; 
but, with a fair field in which to work, and a reasonable 
amount of money with which to pay expenses, a presen- 
tation of the leading features of American education 
can Le made that will be an honor to the country and a 
wonder to the older nations that may come across the 
water to compete with us. 


National Expositions, Schools for the People. 


BY BARON VON SCHWARZ-SENBORN, 
Austrian Minister to the United States, and Director-General Vienna Exposition. 


Nobody appreciates more than myself the importance 
of public instruction. I regard every teacher as a 
missionary, for whom I have the highest respect. You 
remember, there was an old European general by the 
name of Montecuculi, who said that, if you are prepar- 
ing for war and wish to become victors, yon must have 
three necessary things: first, money; secondly, more 
money ; thirdly, much more money. Now I think every 
teacher is a general ; that is, he is a combatant of igno- 
rance and superficiality. I think, too, that the want of 
knowledge is the root of all evils that exist in the world, 
and that they can only be successfully combatted by 
three things. Those three things are: first, education ; 
secondly, more education; and thirdly, much more 
education. 

I also think that the education of a people must begin 
in the family, and that then every man, every woman, 
every village, municipality, and corporation, and every 
State-government, and the General Government itself, 
must aid and contribute to the accomplishment of this 
vitally important object. 

I have been traveling for thirty years, and I have 
found that the impression gained in traveling is one of 
the means of obtaining an education. I think a uni- 
versal exposition is also like a journey ; but with this 
advantage, that you see in a few hours, and at a trifling 
expense, that which would ordinarily take years of trav- 
eling and a great outlay of money to learn. Lately, 
while I was deputy consul-general of Austria~-Hungary 
in Paris, where I resided as such during seventeen 
years, I was, after the siege and the commune, called to 


Vienna by His Majesty, my Emperor, to plan and super- 
intend the Universal Exposition of 1873 in that city. 
As director-general of the last Exposition, I was more 
strongly convinced than ever that universal expositions 
are the very best of schools. 

I must say that these expositions are not established 
to satisfy the idle curiosity or to furnish food for the 
thoughtless amusement of the people. I also consider 
these expositions as institutions for the improvement of 
the public tastes and the enlightenment of the minds of 
the people, and especially so, as they thereby learn what 
most nearly concerns the great interests of a country. 
I think there should be written over the door of each 
exhibition-building the two golden words of the old 
Greek, I'v@dt ceavtér, which, you are aware, when trans- 
lated, mean “ Know thyself.” It is a fact that many 
persons are ignorant of what exists in their own country, 
and an exposition is the means of their obtaining that 
knowledge. 

Since I have had the honor and pleasure of being in 
the United States, I must say that I have seen in that 
short time a great many things that are not known, 
either by the people abroad or by all the people of this 
country, which ought to be known, and with which they 
can be made acquainted in the shortest time by an ex- 
position. I know that at these expositions one can 
learn more of a country in a few days than he could by 
wandering through it for alongtime. The United States 
are not well known in Europe, for America has been 
very badly, or, I may say, not at all, represented in the 
five universal expositions held in Europe since 1851. 

Had it been well represented on those occasions, the 
people of Europe would have obtained a far better 
knowledge of your country than they now possess, and 
the intellectual and material intercourse between the 
people of foreign countries and yourselves would have 
been greatly increased. 

On the other hand, it is true that the number of Amer- 
icans visiting Europe has been increasing every year 
during the last decade, but that number is extremely 
small when compared with your entire population of 
forty millions. 

However, a great improvement in the respect I have 
mentioned has resulted from those expositions re- 
ferred to; and I think we can look forward to still 
greater benefit from the International Exposition in 
this country which is now preparing in Philadelphia for 
1876. It will be a great benefitin every respect. A 
large number of people will come here from Europe 
and other parts of the world. They will profit by the 
occasion also to see the whole country, as I have no 
doubt that the various railroad-companies of the United 
States will arrange for excursions to every part of your 
broad domain. 

All these strangers will be enlightened ; they will be 
cured of prejudice and they will become your very good 
friends and admirers hereafter. Not only this, but very 
many people will come from all the different States of 
your own country to Philadelphia to visit the Centennial 
Exposition. And I am sure that they, too, will then for 
for the first time fully realize what are the productions 
of the United States, and also what the educational 
system of their own country amounts to. 

Since I arrived in the United States I have taken 
occasion to visit some small but very notable exposi- 
tions. I saw the exposition of the American Institute 
at New York, the industrial exposition at Newark, the 
exposition of the Franklin Institute at Philadelphia, 
and the industrial exhibition at Cincinnati, besides 
many agricultural fairs. It was my intention also to 
visit the local exhibitions at Chicago and Cleve- 
land, but the shortness of my time prevented. I must 
confess that at all of these exhibitions I obtained a great 
deal of fresh information. I saw many things and 
learned many new facts that I rejoice to know. 

I have thus given my idea of the value of expositions 
in general. Now, as far as my experience in Vienna as 


director-general is concerned, I comprehended that it 


would be useful and a great benefit for my country to 
learn of the different educational systems existing in the 
different parts of the world ; and some of the gentlemen 
now present, who were at Vienna in 1873, will agree 
with me that the educational departments of all the 
nations represented at the Exposition at Vienna were 
the most interesting and most important part of the 
Exposition. It was appreciated by all enlightened 
classes of men, by all those who are the well-wishers of 
the civilization and welfare of the people. I think such 
a section of the Exposition at Philadelphia will also be 
the most valuable and in its consequences the most 
beneficial feature. I think that every American citizen 
who may contribute in any way to the Exposition in 
Philadelphia will thereby bestow a great benefit upon 
his fellowmen. 

And I may add here that I have lately been in Phil- 
adelphia, and during the two weeks that I remained 
there I made what observations I could, assisted by the 
courtesy and hospitality of all the intelligent men I had 
the pleasure of meeting there, and I must confirm the 
remark that the locality for the Exposition in Fairmount 
Park is charming, and really better than that of either 
of the universal expositions in London, Paris, or Vienna. 
I had opportunities, through the kindness of the differ- 
ent members of the Centennial Commission, when in 
Philadelphia, to see all the plans, drawings, and specifi- 
cations, and I know what they are doing now towards 
the erection of buildings, and I am not at all flattering, 
but am simply speaking the truth, when I say that all 
that has been done and all that is now being done show 
great skill and ability. The most honorable and intel- 
ligent men who are the conductors of the great work 
are using all the experiences gained in the former uni- 
versal exhibitions, especially that of Vienna, in 1873. 

I am sure that the Exposition in Philadelphia will be 
a great success in every respect, as I wish from my heart 
and as I have seen from the beginning that it will be so. 
I am also sure that all intelligent citizens of America 
will appreciate more and more the importance of this 
Exposition. They will see more clearly every day that 
it deserves all the support that is required. 

It has been stated that the Vienna Exposition was a 
financial failure. I am not of the same opinion, It is 
true that both houses of parliament granted only $3,000,- 
000 appropriation for the Exposition. And it is also 
true that the cost reachcd more than double that amount. 
From the sum expended must, however, be deducted the 
total amount of the recepts. The accounts of the reve- 
nues and expenditures have not yet been closed. Be- 
sides, all the exhibition-buildings, built of stone, brick, 
and iron, and representing many millions. are still 
standing. I think that not a cent has been lost or was 
uselessly spent in the Exposition ; and when you come 
to strike a balance and consider the value of the build- 
ings, I reckon the balance which remains against us will 
be very small. I will now prove that even that cost will 
be covered. The account is very simple. Supposing 
that we had even expended more than twelve million 
florins, or $6,000,000, which is not the case, we must 
remember that the total number of our visitors at Vien- 
na reached nearly six millions, Well, if every person 
who visited the Exposition gained an intellectual benefit 
of only two dollars in value, there was made an actual 
gain over the money that really was spent by the gov- 
enrnment, besides the cost of the permanent improve- 
ments. I must confess, for my part, that I gained more 
—much more. I would not even give the experience, 
knowledge, and instruction which I got at that Exposi- 
tion for many thousands of dollars. I am advanced in 
years: I cannot make materially profitable the knowl- 
edge which I gained in the Exposition ; but I am sure 
that the great majority of the younger portion of the 
people who visited there will use that knowledge to their 
future advantage. 

If you will allow me, I wish to say one thing more, and 
that is, that in Austria we attach the highest importance 


toacertain system of education which we call object teach- 
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ing. May I at first make some remarks upon public in- 
struction as it now exists in Austria? The condition of 
the school-masters there have been greatly improved. 
Their position once was a very bad one. We hve now 
made great advances in our system of instruction and in 
our regard for the teachers. They did not formerly get 
as much money for their time as was necessary for a 
common livelihood ; but in the last ten years we have 
realized some of the great improvements of teaching for 
children and appreciate the teachers more than ever be- 
fore ; and we are improving every day as much as we 
can. Our children have better instruction than ever 
and our teachers are better off. I think the time is not 
far distant when every child in Austria will not only be 
compelled to learn reading and writing in the primary 
schools, but also, at the same time, drawing. Thus 
have we provided for the youth ; but what must be done 
for those grown children, the adults, in Austria, who 
have learned little or nothing? They did not have 
such large opportunities of schooling as their children 
now enjoy. A man thirty or forty years of age cannot 
go to school ; but he can be instrueted by eyesight or 
object-teaching, such as is afforded by the exhibitors and 
other similar means. One of those means I first refer- 
red to is traveling. What is travel? Travel is educa- 
tion. You learn many things in traveling, by observa- 
tion. You are taught in that way. Therefore this is 
object-teaching. 

A great savant, Professor Firchow, made a very inter- 
esting and a very accurate remark which applies here. 
He said that “nothing which comes through your eyes 
inte your head ever goes out.” And so say I. The 
impressions whice we obtain by the sense of sight affect 
the brain and change our views in the most favorable 
manner. That was the meaning ; and the man who 
has traveled a great deal, will have his intellectual fac- 
ulties greatly improved. We observed in Austria, 
as well as in other parts of Europe, another strik- 
ing effect of these exhibitions. They improve in a re- 
markable way the public taste. The taste in former 
times in Austria was a bad one. The people had not 
seen examples of tasteful and beautiful productions. 
They had, therefore, no artistic judgment. They had no 
museums and schools for applying fine arts to industry, 
for improving and correcting their taste, and for thus 
giving them the right ideas of the beautiful. The con- 
sequence was that, in their buildings, furniture, and 
other things of common life, no taste was shown. But 
now, within a few years, and especially since the Uni- 
versal Exposition and the establishment of museums 
and schools, there has been a remarkable improvement 
in this respect. The same may be said of England. 
Every one who visited England on the occasion of the 
London Exhibition, in 1861, will remember that, al- 
though the English manufactured artic?es were very 
cheap, useful and of the best quality, yet the taste dis- 
played therein was awful. And now the English have, 
as a consequence of that exhibition, immensely im- 
proved in their tastes ; and in the Vienna Exhibition of 
1873 we saw new evidence of this fact. Allow me to 
say that as a sincere friend should speak the cruth ; and 
that, as a sincere friend of America, who has the great- 
est sympathy for its people, in whose country I have 
learned since my short stay of six months a great deal, 
and where I hope to learn much more, it is my duty to 
say to them, in all truth and candor, that their public 
taste is in the same awful condition as was the public 
taste in England before their great exhibition of 1851. 

I am sure that the public taste in America can be im- 
proved to as great a degree within as short a time af- 
ter the Exposition of 1876 as that of England was im- 
proved after the London Exhibition of 1851. I attach, 
therefore, immense importance to the cultivation of the 
fine arts as the means of refining the feelings of every 
man, and thereby improving the public taste. And I 

think this most desirable result will be attained among 
other valuable ones by the approaching International 
Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876. 


Work for American Educators. 


Practical Suggestions respecting the Preparation of Material 
for the Exhibition of American Education at the Interna- 
tional Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, in 1876. 


The National Bureau of Education at Washington 
has been designated by the Centennial Commission as 
the central agency for carrying out the plans for the 
Educational Department, and as the organ of communi- 
cation on the subject with State and municipal authori- 
ties, institutions, and individuals. 

It is recommended that the State educational author- 
ities act as agents of their respective States in the 
preparation of the representation of the systems, insti- 
tutions, and instrumentalities within the sphere and 
range of their official connection or authority. Where 
this recommendation is not carried into effect, and in 
respect to those educational interests not within the 
range of State authorities, all persons, organizations, or 
institutions desiring to participate, are invited to com- 
municate directly with the Bureau of Education. 

As the time now allowed for preparation is very brief, 
all will see the desirableness of giving early attention 
to what they propose to represent, and are requested, as 
above indicated, to communicate their plans, stating what 
they propose to exhibit, at their earliest convenience. 
In the representation of education, while unity and 
harmony must control the organization of the scheme, 
it is desired to consult and preserve the individuality of 
systems and institutions. 

To our education, in its various forms, we are accus- 
tomed, as a people, to trace the desirable elements of 
our civilization. To our education we attribute the 
security and perpetuity of our liberties. 

It is hoped that educators will embrace this opportu- 
nity to illustrate the connection between educational 
efforts and their results in the public welfare ; and that 
there may be brought to this representation all exhibits 
showing the effect of education upon individual health, 
the sanitary condition of communities,showing education 
as a preventive of pauperism, vice, crime, and insanity, 
and as a means of increasing the products of industry 
and the sources of personal and social comfort, and 
confirming individual and civil virtue. 

For the purpose of utilizing and extending the benefits 
of the Exhibition, one of the most important instru- 
mentalities is that of reports thereon of competent 
experts, and it is therefore suggested as desirable that 
in all cases where it is practicable, educational authori- 
ties, organizations, and institutions should designate 
suitably qualified persons to examine, and report on, 
classes, groups, or individual objects. 

In view of the importance of education in its relation 
to individual and social progress and well-being; in 
view of its necessity under our form of government, 
which gives to all the rights, and imposes upon all the 
duties, of citizenship; in view of the probable fact that 
more foreigners will visit the Centennial Exposition 
to see our school material and study our school system 
than for any other purpose, it is urged that all persons 
connected with the work of education, and all educa- 
tional institutions, shall unite in the effort to make the 
exhibition of our school interests at Philadelphia a 
credit to the nation. 


In order that persons desiring to codperate, may not 
waste time in trying to learn of what the material of the 
proposed exhibition should consist, the following more 
particularized suggestions have been prepared at the 
request of the Commissioner : 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

There should be full-sized specimen buildings for 
infant and Kindergarten schools, the “ national school ” 
or the ungraded country school, the graded village 
school with from three to six rooms, with the whole of 
their belongings and equipments, from different States of 
our country, and from foreign countries. There should 


school-house, with its appropriate fittings and furniture, 


also be exhibited a full-sized American pioneer log, 


as an interesting and significant illustration of an im 
portant agency in our civilization, as well as adobe and 
sod school-houses from the southwest and northwest ; 
also a structure comprising a model school-room, with all 
its belongings, adapted to a large village or city ele- 
mentary school-building, with many school or class- 
rooms,—this structure not pretending to be a model 
school-house. 

Views,—elevations and perspectives—and plans, in 
drawings, photographs, and engravings, of historical, 
representative, and ideal educational buildings, and of 
samples of the best public-school edifices, rural, village 
and city, with working plans. There should be graphic 
representations of heating and ventilating apparatus and 
appliances, photographs and drawings of interiors ; 
photographs of interiors, with pupils in various situa- 
tions for the stereoscope (of which interesting specimens . 
were sent from New York to the Vienna Exposition). 

Views and plans should be marked with the dimensions 
of building and date of erection. Representations of 
buildings unique in character and excellence should be 
prepared for wall exhibition. Others should be put up 
in portfolios, lettered with the designation of the State 
and city or town, and name of school or institution, and 
accompanied with printed or manuscript description of 
the peculiar features, with the cost, material of con- 
struction, date of erection, name of architect, &c. 
Special representations and descriptions of improved 
arrangements and apartments, such as drawing-rooms, 
lecture-rooms, chemical laboratories, apparatus cabinets, 
assembly halls, rooms for gymnastic exercises, play 
rooms, clothes rooms, teachers’ rooms, teachers’ con- 
ference rooms, recitation school-rooms, vestibules, water 
closets, &c., are desirable. 

Plans of grounds, with dimensions, points of compass, 
and location of building, indicated ; examples of archi- 
tectural skill in adapting buildings with symmetrical 
rooms to irregular city lots. Maps of grounds showing 
the design for ornamentation. Representations of school- 
gardens and designs for the same, are also appropriate. 

FURNITURE AND FITTING. 

Te~_hers’ desks, tables, and chairs; scholars’ desks, 
tables, benches, chairs, and settees ; approved speci- 
mens of such as are in actual use, from State and 
municipal authorities and institutions ; historical spec- 
imens illustrating progress ; contributions from invent- 
ors and manufacturers,—only ove specimen of a type, 
and not all the sizes; accompanying statements of 
peculiar features and supposed excellences and advan- 
tages, of dimensions, respective heights of seat and 
desk of each size, and relative position of seat and desk 
as to distance, prices in detail ; cabinets for specimens 
of natural history, and apparatus, cases for reference 
and library books, for portfolios of drawing, &c., con- 
trivances for the preservation and suspension of maps, 
window shades, inside blinds, &c., should be exhibited. 

All articles of this class should be samples in the true 
sense of the word ; that is, such in quality, as respects 
material and finish, as those in use or made for sale. 

APPARATUS AND APPLIANCES. 

These should consist of Kindergarten “ gifts,” and all 
the materials for illustrative instruction and object- 
teaching, and for scholars work in infant schools and 
Kindergartens ; also model samples of every kind of 
apparatus requisite for teaching, in the ungraded 
country school, and in the graded village or city schools; 
the rudiments of natural history, physics, chemistry and 
geometry; specimens of apparatus for the more ad- 
vanced teaching of the same branches in high schools 
or academies. Globes and maps of the same in relief, 
maps with special regard to orthographical, hydrograph- 
ical, topographical, climatographical, ethnographical, 
historical, and statistical particulars ; collections and 
pictures for geographical and historical instruction of 
different grades ; charts and tablets of every kind used 
in elementary and secondary instruction ; atlases, slates, 
writing-books, drawing books and cards, copies, exam- 
ples and models for wire and plastic models for teaching 
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projections and perspective, and all other materials and 
apparatus for teaching industrial drawing; crayons, pen- 
cils and pens, blackboards, erasers and pointers ; grad- 
ing, reckoning, and writing machines ; ink-wells, and 
ink-stands ; clocks, bells and gongs ; merit cards, merit 
rolls, register and record books, blank forms of statis- 
tical reports, diplomas and medals, uniforms and military 
equipments ; book-racks, book-knapsacks, book-carriers 
and lunch-boxes. 

Offers of contributions of all sorts of educational 
apparatus and appliances are solicited from educational 
authorities, the managers and proprietors of institutions, 
inventors, manufacturers, and dealers. 


TEXT-BOOKS, AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

There will necessarily be considerable duplication in 
this division. In the first place, it is desirable to have 
several complete sets of text-books actually prescribed 
and used in the unclassified country schools, and the 
different grades of classified public schools, from differ- 
ent foreign nations, and from different parts of our own 
country, as well as in representative institutions for 
secondary, collegiate, professional, and special schools, 
in their ordinary binding. ‘Then from publishers, col- 
lective sets of their text-book publications, of whatever 
description or grade, and finally, sets from authors of 
their respective productions. Samples of the most 
complete sets of books of reference provided for ele- 
mentary schools, and in actual use; also the same in 
respect to secondary schools. Accompanying state- 
ments of the prices of text books, 

Catalogues of books of reference in higher and pro- 
fessional schools, with collections of books. Cases 
should be sent of suitable size, and shelving to contain 
them. The cases should be neat, but without ornament, 
with glazed doors; they should be of uniform height 
for convenience and comeliness of installation, the 
requisite diversity of capacity being secured by varying 
the width, according to the bulk of the books to be 
contained, or by multiplying the number of cases. The 
cases should be exactly four feet high, or exactly ‘wo 
feet high, with no bottom or top ornament except simple 
mouldings, and these must not extend beyond the above 
designated dimensions. The depth of the cases may 
conform to the sizes of the books to be contained. 
They should be of dark-colored wood, or stained to 


resemble such. 
SCHOLARS’ WORK. 


This is an extremely important division of the educa- 
tional exhibition, though, with the exception of drawing, 
it is not showy in its character. 

It is not any easy task to arrange a satisfactory 
scheme, nor will it be easy to carry out the best arranged 
plan. Much must be left to the taste, judgment, inven- 
tion, and fidelity of teachers. Although the results of 
instruction belong to the mind, yet they are in a great 
degree capable of ocular representation, and all written 
examinations are based upon that presumption. 

And upon a little reflection it will be perceived that the 
scope of this division is verylarge. It comprises every 
exercise and performance that is susceptible of a graphic 
representation—all the work of the pen and pencil, and 
in addition, mechanical constructions and productions, 
modelings and carvings, whether imitations or original 
designs. It is essential that each exhibit should be just 
what it purports to be, and each collection of papers 
bound up together, or in any way arranged in a set, and 
each separate individual paper or production should 
carry on its face a distinct indication of the facts as to 
its execution necessary to judge of its merits, such as 
the grade or kind of institution or school, the class in 
the institution or school, first draft or copy, time allowed, 
age and sex of pupils doing the work, selected speci- 
mens or work of entire class, general examination or 
exercise in review, or a regular lesson with usual time of 
preparation, date of performance, copy or original de- 
sign, in drawing from flat or round, whether done with 
reference to the exhibition or taken from ordinary rou- 
tine work, the county or State, with the town or city. It 


is obvious that productions without the indication of the 
essential facts as to their execution, have little or no 
value for purposes of comparison, and therefore for the 
purposes of an instructive exhibition. 

It is hardly necessary to attempt an exhaustive enu- 
meration in detail of all descriptions of scholars’ work 
which might be useful for exhibition. The limits of this 
programme will permit only the most essential sugges- 
tions and directions. 

KINDERGARTEN WORK, AND THE WORK OF PUPILS IN 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOLS. 

As it is desirable to encourage female handiwork in 
school, it is hoped that specimens of both plain and 
ornamental will be contributed. The smaller articles 
may be conveniently arranged for exhibition in large 
portfolios with card board leaves ; larger ones may be 
placed in vertical or horizontal show-cases. If girls 
have learned in such school to cut and make their own 
dresses, samples should be sent. 

Primary school slates, with printing, writing, Arabic 
and Roman figures, drawing and musical notes, done by 
classes of pupils put up like drawers in a rack made 
for the purpose, twelve in a rack. 

Writing books completed, attached together in vol- 
umes, of all grades. Sfecimens of writing should be 
written on paper of the size and shape of an ordinary 
writing-book leaf, unruled, ruled by hand, or machine 
ruled to the purpose, and neatly bound, the work of a 
school or class in a volume; individual specimens on 
larger paper, of ornamental penmanship, for portfolios, 
or framed for wall exhibition. 

Drawing books, completed, attached in volumes ; 
drawings bound in volumes, and in portfolios, also 
specimens for wall exhibition ; portfolio of two or three 
specimens different kinds, free-hand, geometrical, &c., 
of each grade of a public scliool course from the lowest 
primary class to the highest in the secondary or high 
school. 

The drawing from industrial classes, schools of 
design, technological schools of different kinds, and 
schools of fine arts, will doubtless constitute one of the 
most attractive and useful features of the exhibition. 
Contributions illustrating the courses in drawing and 
the results attained in each institution of the above 
classes are desired. ‘They should be loose.in portfolios, 
from which selections may be made for wall display, on 
an extensive scale. 

Models of bridges and other engineering projects and 
designs, models of building construction ; specimens of 
carving and modeling in clay ; samples of the produc- 
tions of machine shops connected with technical schools ; 
apparatus of any description made by students. 

Map-drawing from memory and from copy, with and 
without printed skeleton paper, of the size of the leaf 
of the ordinary quarto school atlas. 

Written exercises, comprising English compositions, 
themes and translations in different languages ; exercises 
in the various elementary branches ; exercises in the 
higher studies, literary, scientific, esthetic, professional 
and technological; specimens of graduating disserta- 
tions, orations and theses. 

Written exercises should, as a rule, especially those 
of an elementary character, be of the regular letter 
sheet size, with margin for binding, unruled, ruled by 
hand, or machine ruled. They should be neatly and 
plainly bound in muslin, in volumes of moderate thick- 
ness. 

It is suggested that exercises prepared especially for 
the exhibition, be commenced simultaneously on the 
first of February, 1876. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR SUPERIOR AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


Buildings and Grounds.—So far as applicable, it is 
desirable that the foregoing suggestions be regarded. 
The highest grades of institutions for general and pro- 
fessional education,—Plans and descriptive catalogues, 
a swell as single prominent parts of collections and ap- 
paratus for teaching natural history, physics, chemistry, 


mathematics, astronomy, architecture, road-surveying, 
water-engineering, farming, forestry, commerce, fine 
arts, &c. Herbariums, and apparatus for pressing and 
preserving botanical specimens, zoological skeletons 
and preparations ; graphic representations of chemical 
relations, and tables for general and industrial chem- 
istry. 

Furniture and Fittings.—Reference is made to what is 
said on this subject under the head of Elementary and 
Secondary Instruction. 

Apparatus and Appliances.—Special illustration of 
methods used in the teaching of chemistry, physics and 
similar branches. Reference is also made to the re- 
marks on this subject under the head of “ Elementary 
and Secondary Instruction.” 


Lext-books and Books of Reference.—I\nstitutions are 
desired to exhibit a history of text-books recommended 
and used by them since their foundation. 

Publishers are respectfully invited to make an exhi- 
bition of the collegiate and professsional text-books 
issued by them, past as well as present. 

Programmes and coursee of study by years, ef all 
grades and kinds of schools and institutions for instruc- 
tion, giving the number of hours per week for each 
subject or branch taught. Methods of instruction as 
set forth in prescribed manuals, in pamphlets, written 
essays, or pedagogical books. Catalogues, and histo- 
ries, and regulations of schools, and other institutions 
for instruction or for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge, of libraries, museums, collections and 
learned, scientific and professional associations, gal- 
leries of art, and technological cabinets. 

Reports and statistics of national, state, territorial, 
city and town systems. Tabular and graphic represen- 
tations of systems, institutions, methods and results. 
Histories of systems and of educational legislation. 
Biographies of educators and educational benefactors, 
The periodical press,—newspapers, magazines, scientific 
and professional journals, educational journals. 

Books and pamphlets,—on school architecture, in- 
cluding plans and arrangements for heating, lighting 
and ventilating; on all pedagogical subjects ; special 
treatises ; samples of school libraries ; all publications 
designed or adapted for aids to pupils or teachers. 


Instruction for the Blind, Deaf-mutes, ete.—Schools for 
the blind, deaf-mutes, etc., are requested to exhibit the 
peculiar features of their instruction, such as, for the 
instruction of the blind, specimens of printing, with the 
presses by which they were executed ; samples of the 
literature printed, contrivances for aiding in writing, in 
teaching numbers and geography ; the deaf and dumb, 
graphic illustrations of the mechanism of speech as 
applied to articulation and lip-reading, and of the ap- 
plication of visible speech to articulation, practising- 
mirrors and books for teaching reading; the feeble- 
minded ; apparatus for physical development and illus- 
trative teaching in the different stages of progress. 


It is suggested that the officers of all systems, insti- 

tutions and associations take the opportunity to gather 
and publish all incidents and facts connected with the 
establishment and growth of the several agencies they 
control or represent. Also that the graduating exercises 
at academies, normal schools, commencements of col- 
leges, and the usual annual gatherings of alumni, of 
teachers and other promoters of education be made in 
some form commemorative of the centennial anniversary 
of the foundation of the Republic. And that the 
donors of funds for educational purposes be invited to 
mark this year by the increase of their endowments and 
benefactions. 
Busts and portraits of eminent educators, school 
officials, and of benefactors to education, are also ap- 
propriate subjects for display, and should be accom- 
panied by memorials commemorating them. 


Joun Eaton, 
. D. PHILsrRIck, 
LONZO ABERNETHY, 
J. P. WIcKERSHAM, 
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THE meetings of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion at Providence, during the present week, have been 
largely attended and the exercises unusually interesting. 
We shall give a full report of the proceedings in our 
next issue. 


FREE SWITZERLAND sends greeting to her sister re- 
public on the approach of her Centennial birth-day, 
and her National Council in session, at Berne, has voted 
an appropriation of $5,000 to defray the expenses of a 
proper representation of Swiss products and industry at 
the Philadelphia Centenmal Exposition. Of the larger 
European States, Russia is the only one which, up to 
the present time, has declined to encourage participa- 
tion in the exhibition ; but Russia cannot stay away, 
though she may not contribute of her industries to this 
international display. 


Tue Brooklyn Yournal of Education suggests the 
pensioning of those who have devoted their lives to 
teaching in the public schools, when age or disease lays 
them by. We have a better plan to meet the case. 
Pay teachers such salaries as their valuable services 
demand, and there will be no need of the sympathies of 
society to support old and worn-out pensioners upon 
the public bounty. When we are just to our teachers, 
there will be no need of arguments to move our benevo- 
lence or our generosity. May the day be far distant 
when the public school teachers of America shall be 
considered the fit subjects of charity ; but rather may 
the day be hastened, when the laborer in this field 
shall receive the hire of which he is worthy, and when a 
long life of labor shall be crowned with an old age of 
ease, comfort, and independence. 


THE indications as to the display from foreign coun- 
tries at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, in 
1876, are more favorable than had been anticipated by 
the managers. The following-named countries have 
taken action, to wit: The German Empire has accepted 
the invitation of the President ; France has accepted, and 
has appointed commissioners-resident in Philadelphia 
and New York ; Sweden and Norway have appointed 
a commissioner, and have gone so far as to provide for 
defraying the cost of transportation of goods of their 
subjects to the Expoistion and return ; England has 
accepted the invitation, and is making arrangements 
for a display on a scale hitherto unequaled. In sev- 
eral of the British colonies, especially in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Tasmania, and others of the Aus- 
tralian islands, exhibitions of unusual completeness and 
interest have been prepared. In Austria a large num- 
ber of manufacturers and artisans have solicited space in 
the Exhibition-buildings. The governments of Central 
America and South America have manifested special 
interest in the Exhibition, and the President’s invitation 


“ts has been accepted by Peru, United States of Columbia, 


Nicaragua, the Argentine Confederation, Brazil, Venez- 
uela, Ecuador, Chili, Guatemala, and Salvador, and 
for these countries commissioners have been appointed 
and money appropriated for their expenses. Mexico, 
Honduras, and Hayti have also accepted the invitation. 
Brazil, and other South American nations have made 
application for space. In addition, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Liberia, the Sandwich Islands, China, Japan, 
and Switzerland have accepted the invitation. Spain 
has accepted, and appointed Senor Emilio Castelar, the 
eminent republican statesman, to be her resident-com- 
missioner at the American Exposition. 


Tue advantages of having a good representation of 
education at our Centennial Exposition may be more 
fully appreciated when an estimate is made of the prob- 
able attendance at Philadelphia, and the immense 
throngs who will examine this department with especial 
interest. The board of finance calculate that there 
will be 3,000,000 people who will attend on an av- 
erage of three times, making 9,000,000 entries to the 
exhibition. All Europe will be represented by at least 
500,000 people. The greater part of these will come 
from Great Britain and Germany ; it is difficult to say 
which will send the larger number. This leaves 2,500,- 
coo to be drawn from the States and Territories, nearly 
all of which have given very promising assurances. 
The commissioners think, however, that the requisite 
number can be relied upon -vithout going very far in any 
direction. Taking Philadelphia as a focus, there are, 
within a radius of 250 miles, 12,000,000 of people, al- 
lowing five membcrs to each family ; should each send a 
representative, there will be 2,400,000 visitors from 
near-by points, leaving 100,000 to come from outside 
the limits named. The commissioners estimate 50,000 
as the average daily attendance. 

The largest influx of strangers is expected on July 4, 
1876. The Roman Catholic total abstinence societies 


to parade 50,000 strong. Fifty thousand Germans will 
dedicate the monument to Humboldt. Ten thousand 
Italians, 25,000 Israelites, and 20,000 Presbyterians 
will dedicate their respective statues. At least 25,000 
soldiers are expected, besides a number of civic socie- 
ties not yet fully determined upon. These figures swell 
to the magnificent total of 180,000 people whom Phila- 
delphia, in behalf of the nation expects to welcome to 
this jubilee. “Old Probabilities” has had some expe- 
rience at London, Paris, Brussels, and Vienna, and we 
trust that the finance committee will find him as exact 
in the science of political economy as in that of weather 


progs. 


Something Worse than a Blunder. 


There is no end to the fallacies current in the schools, 
One of the most absurd and mischievous touches the 
pupil’s understanding of things. Teachers, with a cer- 
tain noticn of being especially scientific and thorough 
in their teaching, adopt the rule that the pupil must 
be made to understand everything ; in fact, he ought to 
be made to understand a thing before he is bound to 
learn it. Not what to know; not how to apply it ; but 
why is it, is the “ chief end” of the learner. He exists 
under the dispensation of the everlasting Why. 

The evil tendencies of this notion are evident. Is not 
faith as vital a necessity as philosophical insight? Has 
respect for authority no worth, as compared with skep- 
tical inquisitiveness? Are no results valid or useful, 
except as the pupil reaches them through “de novo” 
processes? Are not forward steps from accepted prin- 
ciples as important, both for knowledge and discipline, 
as any taken in the rear? Shall we count the memory 
a fool, that we may make the understanding a churlish 
egotist? Is the well-memorized “form of sound 
words” no help to the study of their meaning? Are 
teachers capable of explaining everything without 
“ darkening counsel by words without knowledge ?” Does 
true science reveal everything as explicable? Yet all 
this is substantially assumed under such a principle in 
teaching. 

The truth is neither in this extreme, nor any more in 
its opposite, that of giving reasons for nothing, but only 
demanding that it be learned memoriter and be applied 
mechanically, lies the proper method. A just combina- 
tion of the formal with the philosophical is natural ; it 
is inevitable; and that, too, in a fixed order. The 
memory and understanding must be co-operative, and 
that under a peculiar mode of action and reaction. 
Faith and insight must both go with us, one on either 
side, each having its own work of guidance and aid, and 
neither trenching upon the province of the other. The 
general method is both alternate and oscillatory. First 
faith, then, where philosophy is practicable, insight 
first memory, then, if the field be really accessible, the 
understanding : first the fact or form, then, if they may 
be lawfully attempted, the reason or explanation. And 
each round has to be repeated, only each succeeding 
repetition on a higher stage or level. 

Hence, the teacher should understand that even 
when things admit of explanation, certain preparatory 
knowledge of a purely formal character is necessary to 
the pupil’s grasp and comprehension of the explanation. 
Standing upon that as a platform, he may be able to sieze 
upon the philosophy of the thing set forth ; having 
grasped the philosophy, he becomes able to discover 
more clearly the true character of the platform itself. 
His course is then, first to learn the truth in form by 
sheer acquisition; then to work himself into its 
thorough comprehension. Basing himself upon both 
the acquired and the comprehended ; he repeats the 
process in the pursuit of the next order of truth as 
higher or more advanced. Again he accepts in faith, 
and masters in the memory ; then he subjects to scru- 
tiny, and masters in the understanding. And thus 
perpetually, to a finite mind, must the form and the 


philosophy be interwoven, the first serving as the warp, 
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upon which the second may be more or less overshot | 
according to the nature of the truth, or the power of the 
intellect, but mever so much as to wholly conceal the 
other, or make it unnecessary. 


The Common School Course. 


It seems to us high time that the line of demarcation 
between a common-school and a high-school education 
should be re-adjusted, and sharply drawn. Everyone 
knows that, however adverse it may be to our de- 
mocratic theories of society, and however repugnant to 
our feelings as patriots, there is among us a growing 
sharpness of distinction between the higher and the 
lower classes. Everyone knows, too, that either from 
a greater love of accumulation, or the increased pres- 
sure of the necessities of living, education among the 
masses is becoming altogether subordinate to work or 
trade. Children are withdrawn from school just so 
soon as their labor can be made profitable ; young men 
abandon study at any moment for a paying position. 
The principal now is, not the school and education 
because they are the best, not even because they are 
necessary to the something better, but the school and 
education, if you cannot do anything better, if in fact you 
cannot find anything else to do. As the result of all 
this, it is notorious, that of the masses who are enrolled 
in the common school, the vast majority never get 
beyond it, never in fact get properly through it. But a 
mere fraction ever push on to the high school, and 
among those who get there, there is much the same 
proportional falling off, before graduation is reached. 


Now if common-sense is worth anything in popular 
education, it should have taught us in view of all this, 
that the course of study in the common school should 
be a specialty and an entirety in itself. By this we 
mean that it should be restricted absolutely to what 
will be of practical avail to the masses ; that it should 
compose all that most thoroughly ; and that it should 
neither anticipate nor hold in abeyance, anything 
whatever, for the sake of the high school. In the high 
school, begins whatever is purely disciplinary, whatever 
looks forward to a liberal education or its superstruct- 
ure, whatever is purely fundamental to a professional 
training ; in other words, let the high school be, not so 
much the apex of the common-school system, as the 
corner-stone of the university course. This is, doubt- 
less, flying in the face of all our hereditary notions and 
pet theories about discipline, liberal education, free 
schools, high-school training, etc. ; but it is just what 
facts force upon us. 

Now the question forced upon us here, is: What 
distribution of studies is required to meet this practical 
end? Asa simple approximation to it, the following 
suggests itself. The common school for the masses, as 
distinct from the high-school proper, requires a thorough 
mastery of Plain pen-manship, not elegant commercial 
penmanship, few of its pupils will ever really acquire 
the latter, or will be able to retain it, if acquired ; good 
English spelling, not complete readiness in the or- 
thography of eccentric technical words ; they will never 
have to use them: plain good reading; the ready and 
corect rendering in speech of ordinary correspondence 
or news ; not at all finished elocutionary reading ; that 
is a fine art, not within the reach of the many, and 
never required of them: general geography ; or the gco- 
graphy of general information, the princigal routes of 
trade and travel, and leading civil and political relations ; 
most school study of geography is too much that of 
mere detail reference without reference to practical use: 
Lractical elementary arithmetic; the arithmetic of every- 
day life, or the simple common business of the multi- 
tude ; not at all a complete art of arithmetic; never 
that of a higher arithmetic, piled upon an elementary or 
common-school arithmetic, as thai is piled on some 
other ; simple business composition or ordinary correspon- 
dence, in both its perspicuous substance and correct 
grainmatical form ; not theoretical grammar nor gram- 


matical analysis ; they are liberal and disciplinary only : 
ordinary single entry book-keeping and that only; the 
elaborate double entry system is utterly out of place 
here, the elements of the more practical natural sci- 
ences, Aygeine, not a mere pensite tag to a huge kite of 
anatomy and physiology ; natural philosophy and chemis- 
try as applicable to common things ; in large towns, 
elementary mechanics, and in the country agriculture; 
the simple elements of civil and moral duty: a general 
view of leading trades and professions; and industrial 
drawing and vocal music when practicable. 

As for the high school, instead of beginning where 
the common school is supposed to leave off, and ending 
ambitiously where the university should begin, let it 
confine itself chiefly to the one field of the complete and 
masterly preparatory school for the college. This will 
require it to attend thoroughly to the proper theoretical 
and disciplinary study of the common branches from the 
beginning, even when they have been pursued in the 
common-school course; in this way only can we put 
an end to the current slurring over them for the sake 
of an ambitious hastening to the higher branches, and 
ensure the educated man against ultimately finding him- 
self an ignoramus in the common branches. Beyond 
this, let it in the higher branches, first provide a course 
Perfectly preparatory to the college and touching nothing 
else ; and, secondly, an eclectic literary—this especial- 
ly!—and scientific course for the general pupil, the 
leading aim of which shall be, not to give the pupil a 
sort of one-horse college graduation, but much after the 
type of the common school, a large practical information 
and general culture. 


How shall a Teacher Spend the Summer 
Vacation ? 


This is the unsolved question of probably two-thirds 
of our 50,000 readers this week. We wish, if we can, 
to help answer this question. All who have been teach- 
ing for ten months have been under a strain that has 
been very exhaustive of nerve-force. All need to re- 
cruit their strength. This is the long vacation of the 
year, and really the only time for the teacher to recu- 
perate and lay up strength for another year. Probably 
ninety-nine in every hundred seek to recuperate by a 
change of occupation. So we find teachers planning 
work for the summer months. Some take an agency for 
books ; some plan a trip to Europe, which would ex- 
haust the strongest constitution to “do” in two months ; 
some plan a visit to Teachers’ Conventions, several of 
which are held in this long vacation, thereby necessitat- 
ing long and tiresome rides by cars; some seek the 
summer resorts, and enter largely into excursions, pic- 
nics, and evening parties ; some return to their homes 
and enter actively into household cares and labors, or 
the hard farm-work of the harvest season. Thus, in one 
way or another, the teacher plans to spend vacation 
either in actual work, or in some kind of recreation 
requiring more waste of tissue and nerve-force than 
manual labor. Is this, as a rule, a wise course to pur- 
suc? We know that a change of labor is rest, especially 
if it be from mental to manual, or vice versa. But 
when the mind has been for a long time under strain, 
and the physical being is thereby greatly exhausted, it is 
not wisdom, we think, to attempt to recuperate strength 
by anything that taxes our physical powers. Therefore, 
we say to the teacher, spend at least the first month of 
your vacation in absolute rest; in other words, be 
laziness itself incarnate. Sleep all that youcan ; if it be 
possible eighteen hours every day. Let every muscle 
be relaxed. Give up the cares of the world for a month. 
Say to yourself: If the world goes to “rack and ruin ;” 
if everything I have is lost, don’t tell me of it or disturb 
me with it for one month ; for one month I need, and 
will have rest. This is the way we would advise every 
wearied, nerve-strained teacher to spend vacation, in 
part. It is rest, rest, rest of mind, body, and soul that 


needs. 
employment will be found invigorating and not ex- 
hausting. 


After this absolute rest, any light recreation or 


AMERICAN MONEY FoR AN ENGLISH CoLLEGE.—The 
Manchester Guardian says that last winter one of 


the members of the council of the college received a 
paragraph, cut from a New York paper, announcing that 
one Mr. Charles Clifton had lately died in Jersey City, 


and, subject to some legacies of moderate amount, had 
left the residue of his property “to the Mechanical Arts, 
and Engineering Department of Owens College, Man- 
chester.” A copy of the will was procured at once, and 
it established the truth of the newspaper paragraph ; 
but information also reached the college that, as might 
be expected, an attempt was being made by relatives of 
Mr. Clifton to set aside the will. It was fortunate for the 
interests of all concerned that Mr. Clifton had selected 
for his executors two gentlemen of sterling integrity, who 
were only anxious to act justly between the conflicting 
claimants. They had indeed used their influence with 
Mr. Clifton to induce him to leave substantial legacies 
to his immediate relatives, and believed that if his 
death had not unexepectedly occurred they would have 
carried their point. Such being clearly the case, a lit- 
tle concession on both sides was alone required to effect 
an amicable and fair settlement in perfect harmony 
with the wishes of the administrators of the will. The 
result of these negotiations is that the college has al- — 
ready received property valued between $60,000 and 
$65,000, and when the estate is fully realized a further 
large sum will be added. Steps are already being taken 
to effect a specific appropriation of the fund in accord- 
ance with the testator’s wishes. 


Kindergarten at the Exposition. 


To the Editor of the Fournal of Education : 

I see you are going to publish everything about the Educational 
Department of the Centennial in your issue of the roth of July, 
and I want therefore to tell you that we intend to have the Kin- 
dergarten in its most advanced American form shown—by which I 
do not mean an American improvement on Froebel !—but such a 
Froebel Kindergarten as only an American can keep! Froebel 
himself said, in his lifetime, that only in America it could come to 
full flower; because on/y in America was the general principle of 
the nation a¢ one with his idea of what educational influence ought 
to be. 

Man was made for self-government; but never could be governed 
properly except through self-development into the conscience of 
law—from the beginning. He was hampered all hislife by the gov- 
ernments and artificial tradition of the world. 

At every world’s exhibition since 1868 the kindergarten has been 
represented by a display of the apparatus and materials, and some- 
body to explain them; it was sometimes only the manufacturer, 
and sometimes by teachers, more or less capable. But this has 
not been enough. There is but one way to understand the mate- 
rials, and that is to see them in the using. Well, the intention is 
that avery able kindergartener shall teach twenty children under 
five years of age—belonging to one of the orphan asylums of Phil- 
adelphia—from next September until the great Exposition opens ; 
and then a place is to be prepared, into which she can take her 
class every day, for two er three hours, to go on simply as if they 
were still on their own premises. This place is to be enclosed, so 
that nobody should go upon the kindergarten area, but be within 
view, and earshot. We believe that the exercises of the kinder- 
garten are so natural that they will occupy the children, and de- 
monstrate to all intelligent eyes that the true secret is found, in en- 
gaging their own natural activities, to form and inform, to a cer- 
tain degree, their own understandings. A wise observer, who was 
taken into the kindergarten department of the Seaman’s Home on 
Staten Island, was especially struck with the absorption of the 
children in their little arrangements, making them unconscious of 
spectators. As kindergartening purports to work with the natural 


Jaws, the proof of its being done properly is that children can be 
kept to the exercises without constraint and repression. 


Everything but one i3 arranged. The adequate and experienced 


kindergartner, the children’s proper rooms in the orphanage, the 
money for furnishing provided, and the materials for the whole 
year provided by the liberal Mr. Steiger, who will also exhibit the 
materials—and there will be a glass case of the inventions of the 
children, to which it is hoped that all the kindergarten teachers 
will contribute, labelled with the age of the little inventors. There 
is one contingency in which it may 
$1,000 on promisso 
ary of the teacher who is to take the onus of the burden and the re- 


fail, and that is if we do not get 
notes to be paid within the year, for the sal- 


I think will not 


’ ’ sponsibility. But this is begun to be collected and 
every teacher who has taugbt ten months imperatively| fail. 


E. P. PEABODY. 


| 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep spy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, River, Mass. 


[All writers who have original articles, suited to our DePpARTMENT oF Dia- 
LoGUEBS AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are requested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work or them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory.) 


Declamation. 


CENTENNIAL ADDRESS OF HON, JOSIAH QUINCY. 


In behalf of this organization, in behalf of the citi- 
zens of Boston, in behalf of the inhabitants of -Massa- 
chusetts, and as representative of the whole people of 
the North, citizens of South Carolina, I cordially wel- 
come you to the historic scenes of another century. A 
hundred years ago the sons of Boston, inspired with the 
spirit and aided by the arms of the citizens and yeo- 
manry of the adjoining country, commenced a struggle 
that terminated in American independence. Their 
numbers were few, scarce exceeding the inhabitants of 
a single ward in this city, when they threw down the 
gauatlet to the mightiest naval power in the world. 

The thirteen stripes on yonder banner remind us of 
the number of small States scattered along the borders 
of the ocean or clinging to the banks of a few rivers 
that constituted the colonies. But they were all alive 
to the importance of securing and maintaining the lib- 
erties of Englishmen. From the Highlands of the 
Hudson, and the Green Mountains of Vermont, from 
the high hills of the Santee, and the crests of the Al- 
leghanies, came resolute men whose blood was shed 
that the spirit of freedom might clothe itself in a nobler 
shape than the world had yet seen. 

It was the vital issue of that time that all forms of 
privileged right, must give way before the natural rights 
of man, to freedom of thought, and freedom of religion, 
and that no exercise of power could be tolerated that 
did not carry with it the codperation of an enlightened 
public opinion. It was for this—whether distinctly rec- 
ognized or not—it was for this that the shots were fired 
a hundred years ago on Bunker Hill. It was to estab- 
lish the republican principle in this new world—to root 
it firmly in our virgin soil. We will not here remember 
any difficulties and misunderstandings that have been 
encountered on our way toward the full development of 
this republican principle. They have been bravely met 
by brave men from the representative States of South 
Carolina and Massachusetts, who to-day join hands and 
thank God that, while he has educated and proved us 
by temporary evils, he has spared us from the perma- 
nent evil, inseparable from any form of monarchy. 
Fifty years ago, as aid to the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, I received the veterans who took part in the 
battle you have come to commemorate. 

Fifty years ago I stood beside the great Massachu- 
setts statesman when he spoke to the nation from Bun- 
ker’s Hill. Would that I could recall the tones in 
which he called us to forget all sectional feeling, and 
devote ourselves to our country, our whole country, and 
nothing but our country. He is no longer here to in- 
vigorate our minds with his mighty conception, or to 
magnetize us with his eloquence. But in his familiar 
language let us renew our allegiance to that central 
sovereignty which is our hope and the hope of the 
world. Soldiers and citizens of South Carolina, of New 
York and Massachusetts, of North and South, of East 
and West, let us here clasp hands and repeat together 
the words that shall echo on when we and our children 
shall cease to be, “ Liserty AND UNION, NOW AND FOR- 
EVER, ONE AND INSEPARABLE.” 


Over in the Meadow.* 
[Kindergarten Play — For twelve little Boys.) 


BY MRS. OLIVE A. WADSWORTH. 


The recitations should be single ; the sounds and motions, such as 
winking, etc., given by the whole, in concert. 
First Boy.—Over in the meadow, in the sand, in the sun, 
Lived an old mother toad, and her little toadie one. 
“ Wink!” said the mother ; “I wink,” said the one; 
So she winked and she blinked, in the sand, in the sun. 


Second B.—Over in the meadow, where the stream runs blue, 
Lived an old mother fish, and her little fishes two. 
“Swim!” said the mother; “ We swim,” said the two; 

So they swam and they leaped, where the stream runs blue. 


Third Boy.—Over in a meadow, in a hole in the tree, 
Lived a mother bluebird, and her little birdies three. 
“Sing!” said the the mother; “ We sing,” said the three ; 
So they sang and were glad, in the hole, in the tree. 


Fourth B.—Over in the meadow, in the reeds on the shore, 
Lived a mother muskrat, and her little ratties four. 
“ Dive!” said the mother; “ We dive,” said the four ; 
So they dived and they burrowed, in the reeds, on the shore. 


Fifth B.—Over in the meadow, in the snug bee-hive, 
Lived a mother honey bee, and her little honeys five. 
“ Buzz!” said the mother; “ We buzz,” said the five ; 
So they buzzed and they hummed, in the snug bee-hive. 


Sixth B.—Over in the meadow, in a nest built of sticks, 
Lived a black mother crow, and her little crows six. 
“Caw!” said the mother; “ We caw,” said the six; 

So they cawed and they called, in the nest built of sticks. 


Seventh B.—Over in the meadow, where the grass is so even, 
Lived a gay mother-cricket, and her little crickets seven. 
“Chirp! said the mother; “ We chirp,” said the seven ; 
So they chirped cheery notes, in the grass soft and even. 


Eighth B.—Over in the meadow, by the old mossy gate, 
Lived a brown mother lizard, and her little lizards eight. 
“ Bask!” said the mother; “* We bask,” said the eight ; 
So they basked in the sun, on the old mossy gate. 


Ninth B.—Over in the meadow, where the clear pools shine, 
Lived a green mother frog, and her little froggies nine. 

“ Croak !” said the mother; “ We croak,” said the nine; 

So they croaked and they plashed, when the clear pools shine. 


Tenth. B.—Over in the meadow, in a sly, little den, 
Lived a gray mother spider, and her little spiders ten. 
“Spin!” said the mother; “ We spin,” said the ten; 
So they spun lace webs, in their sly little den. 


Eleventh B.—Over in the meadow, in the soft summer even, 
Lived a mother firefly, and her little flies, eleven. 
“Shine!” said the mother; “ We shine,” said the eleven ; 
So they shone like stars, in the soft summer even. 


Twelfth B.—Over in the meadow, where the men dig and delve, 
Lived a wise mother ant, and her little anties twelve. 
“ Toil!” said the mother; “ We toil,” said the twelve ; 
So they toiled and were wise, where the men dig and delve. 


* From “ Songs for our Darlings,’’ with the author’s permission. 


Chacun a son Gout: Tastes Differ. 


BY MARIANA B. SLADE, 


Eddie.—1 went out with father, a few days ago, 
When all my examples were done; 
And I saw /e dion and /e tigre at a show; 
Les singes, l’ééphant, and le rhinocéros, 
Un cheval marin, and I'm sure I don’t know 
How a fellow could have greater fun. 
Emma.—I\ went too, and Eddie, it is a surprise 
That you could like the monkeys as well 
As un farroguet, who talked very wise 
(That means parrot) ; /es /apfins,® with little pink eyes, 
And /es cochons d’/nde,* of very small size, 
Un paon (peacock), and gazelle. 
Eddie.—1 like what I like, and the same, Em., with you. 
We will not dispute, for chacun a son gott 
Is a proverb, which means, every one as he pleases, 
As long as with //s likes he no one else teases. 


(3) The rabbits. 
(4) The Guinea pigs. 


(1). The monkeys. 
(2). A hippopotamus. 


Geographical Charade :—North Carolina. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Scene I.—Nortru. (Four girls with arms uplifted and extended 
advance to the front of the stage. Each, at the closing word, 
“ there !” points directly NORTH.) 

First G.—Eternal waste of ice and snow gleams there ! 
Second G.—The midnight sun, with lurid glow, beams there ! 
Third G.—See phantom armies of the skies clash there ! 
Fourth G.—See cynosure for seamen’s eyes, flash there ! 

Scene Il.—Caro.. (Zhe same girls sing, emphasizing CAROL 

whenever it occurs. Tune,“ Yankee Doodle.) 

Carol loud, and Carol clear, 
Carol your devotion 

To the home to us so dear, 
Between the hills and ocean. 

Carol loud, and Caro/ sweet, 
Carol, sons and daughters! 

Fairer home no eye can greet, 
Between the hills and waters. 

Scene III.—LIine. (Arrange a straight line of scholars in front, 

and a curved line behind them. Each recite in concert :) 
Straight Line —* Straight is the dine of duty, 
Curved Line.—Curved is the dine of beauty, 
Straight Line.—Follow the first, and thou shalt see, 
Curved Line.—The \ast will surely follow thee !” 


(/u reciting the third line, let the STRAIGHT LINE march on ; and 
in reciting the fourth let the CURVED LINE march on and into 


the steps of the SYRAIGHT LINE.) 


ScENE V.—NortTH CAROLINA. 


ScENE IV.—A. Arrange in a framed Tableau, NortuH Caro- 


LINA, a young lady in National colors, holding a shield with the 
Arms of North Carolina [See Webster's Unabridged, page 1755). 
This is covered while another girl recites), 


Ah ! let me show you a lovely face! 


Ah! \et it speak of a brave, old place! 
Ah ! \et it tell you where Freedom woke! 


Ah ! \et it tell you where first she spoke! 
(She unveils the figure. 
audience look upon it as a tableau ; she recites,)— 

Hark! the face a voice hath found! 

Listen to its silver sound. 


The 


North Carolina recites —From Mechlenberg a voice went out,* 


A hundred years ago—a shout 
That cried, My sons are free! 
The Old North State was first to take 
Her stand for Right, for Freedom’s sake, 
Their champion to be ! 
Who am I? I display my shield; 
Behold, upon its ample field 
Freedom, with plenty nigh. 
Follow the first and thou shalt see, 
The last will surely follow thee! 
Now tell me, Who am I? 


* The citizens of Mechlenberg county, North Carolina, formally declared their 


independence of ‘‘ the authority of king and parliament,” in May, 1775, and by 
this and similar patriotic action, North Carolina was among the first of the col- 
onies in bringing about the Revolution. 


The Colony; or, Far Away to Idaho.* 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


[A BoY with knapsack and staff comes upon the stage. In response 


to his call, SOLDIERS, CARPENTERS, éfc., come up from the school 
in groups of two or more; as the number increases, they move on, 
down the outer aisle, until they make a line quite around the school- 
room. All bring with them their tools and implements.] 


Boy.—I'm bound to raise a colony, to start for Idaho; 


In all this pleasant company, Oh, who would like to go? 


Soldiers.—You need an escort, bold and brave, to guard you on 


your way. 
We Soldier-boys our guns will have, and start this very day. 


All.—Hurrah! hurrah! boys, who will go 


Far away to Idaho? 


Lumber men—We’ll take the axe, we lumber men, and hew the 


timber down. 


Carpenters.—We carpenters will saw it, then, and build a splendid 


town. 


Farmers.—We farmer-boys will sow the plain, and reap the golden 


field 


Millers.—We millers all will grind your grain, the meal and flour 


to yield. 


All.—Hurrah ! hurrah! boys, etc. 


Two Girls.—In garments worn and shabby made, you soon would 
have to go; 
We girls will learn to use the thread, and neatly for you sew. 


Other Girls—And we the snowy flour will take, and briskly, gaily 


knead. 


Other Girls —We’ll churn the golden cream and make sweet butter 


for your bread. 


All.—Hurrah! hurrah! boys, etc. 
Smiths.—Your iron tools will soon be broke, our anvils we will 


bring ; 
And, blow on blow, the merry stroke shall from the smithy ring. 


Shoemakers.—The Rocky Mountains tramping o’er, your shoes 


will be worn out; 
We shoemakers will make you more and sew them strong 
and stout. 


All.—Hurrah! hurrah! boys, etc. 


Two Girls—And we, on every Monday morn, will wash your gar- 
ments clean, 
And stretch our lines across the lawn, or in the meadows green. 


Other Girls —On Tuesdays we will iron them, and make them 


smooth and nice. 


Other Girls —On Wednesdays we will stitch and hem, and mend 


them in a trice. 


All.—-Hurrah! hurrah ! boys, etc. 
Soldiers —When we, the bonny boys in blue, have safely brought 


ou there, 
We'll gaily hunt the forest through, and chase the deer and bear. 


Builders —We'll build a lowly temple there, a school-house we 


will have ; ] 
And just beneath the Cross so fair, the Stars and Sripes 
shall wave! 


All.—Hurrah ! hurrah! boys, etc. 


Two Girls.—We girls your stockings warm, will knit; the fine, 
soft wool will spin; f 
And weave you garments warm and fit to do your labor in. 


Other Girls—When you are sick we’ll smooth your brow, and 
cheer you when you’re sad, 

And sing you songs as we know how, to keep your spirits glad. 
All.—Hurrah | hurrah ! boys, etc. 
Minister —1'1 be your minister to preach. 
Doctor.— I'll doctor all your ills. 
Teacher.—V'\1 be your school-master, to teach. 
Lawyer.— And I will make your wills. 
ee —e keep the Post-office for you, and send your letters 

well. 

* This, with music, isin Murray's “ School Chimes,”’ published by S. Brainard’ s 

Sons, Cleveland. It may be obtained of the editor of this Department. 
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Merchant.—And I the Spring styles gay and new of calicoes will 
sell. 
Ali.—Hurrah! hurrah! boys, ete. 
The Leader.—Now let us clasp the friendly hand, and promise, one 
and all, 
To keep a true, unbroken band, whatever may befall. 
So give a cheer, brave company, for Idaho, the fair, 
And for the splendid Colony, I’m bound to carry there. 
All.—Hurrah ! hurrah ! boys, etc. 


Noli-me Tangere.* 


BY M. B. C. SLADE, 


A plant grows green in the mossy dells, 
Adorned with graceful, golden bells ; 
When I search my book its name to see, 
I find it is noli-me tangere. 


Each pendant bloom has a tiny hook ; 

In her ear Kate hangs them, and cries, “, look !” 
Like gems of Etruscan gold they fall; 

Then Lady’s-ear-drop their name we call. 


Low down on the branches the seed-pods hang ; 
At the slightest touch, with a sudden clang, 
They burst, as though Puck had a pistol shot ! 
Karl shouts, “ Oh, ho! ’tis the Touch-me-not !” 


Three names there are, for the flowers of gold! 
You can take your choice now they all are told : 
Lady’s-ear-drop, Touch-me-not, and, let’s see, 
What’s the English for Moli-me tangere ? 


* Find flower and name in “* Webster’s Unabridged.” 


Geographical Charade: Rhode Island. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE, 


ScENE I.—RHODE. travelers meet.) 
First.—How did you come to town? 
Second.—I rode in my coach, my lad. 
First.—For me the boatman rowed me down ; 
The road he said was bad. 
ScENE II.—I, (Same Characters ; one examines the eye of the other.) 
First.—I think in your eye, 7 something see, 
When your eve with my eye J eye, 
Sec.—Aye, if your eye you rest on me, 
In my eve a mote you'll spy. 
ScENE IIIL.—LAND. (Same Characters.) 
See.—You came by water and I by /and. 
Did you /and upon the beach? 
First.—O no, we rowed with a steady hand 
The nearest /and to reach. 
SCENE 1V.— RHODE IsLAND. (A Jittle Girl resting on a shield 


with the Arms of Rhode /sland.) [See Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, page 1755.] 


Little Girl.—She’s one of a double trio, New-England’s daughter 
sweet, 


She sits where the ocean washes her dainty, little feet ; 

She’s a favorite niece of Uncle Sam, and always has he showed he 

Holds dear as any sister of hers his pretty “ Little Rhody.” 

She leans on her anchor that tells of hope, Mount Hope is her 
highest highland ; 

She’s small of stature, but great of soul; do you see she is— 

Audience.— Rhode Island ? 


Along the Silent Path." 


Along the silent path, 
By viewless spirits trod, 
Another little traveler hath 
Gone up to dwell with God. 


Gone up from human love, 
To higher love and care; 
From pain below to peace above, 
In mansions, O so fair! 


Attune our hearts, O Lord, 
Though they with sorrow swell, 

To say this meek, submissive word,— 
Thou doest all things well ! 

Fit us, O Lord, to go, 
Or fit us here to stay; 

That we may walk with Thee below, 


Or up the silent way. M. B. C. S. 


* This, with music, is in “Triumph.” “Song Era,’’ and “ Songs of Love,” 
published by Root & Sons, Chicago. 


Birp SonGs FOR Sing away ous Birds,” ‘‘ The Cuckoo,’’ in 
Emerson s Cheerful Voices, published by O. Ditson, Boston. “ Blue Bird,” 
on you were a Humming Bird,”’ in Headlight, published by Smith & White; 

oston. ‘The “Golden Robin,” in W. O. Perkins’ Golden Rodin, published by 
Ditson, Boston. ‘ Bird Song,” Whi rwill,” ‘* Robin Song,” in Vight- 
Bobolink,” Robin Bong,” ** Whippoorwill,” in Forest Choir, pub- 
by Root & Sons, Chicago. ‘‘ Robin Redbreast,’” in Murray’s School 

mes, published by S. Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland. . 

These books are found at all music stores, or may be ordered through the edi- 

tor of this department. 


— Teachers everywhere will confer a favor by sending a programme of their 
latest Graduating exercises to the Editor of this department. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Brimmer School, Boston, June, 1875. 
DIPLOMA EXAMINATION. 


ARITHMETIC, 

After working each example, explain the process in your own 
language—i. ¢., you need not repeat rules in the words of the book. 

1. Reduce 176,449 ounces to wef tons. 

Divide 7 _ 

23 124 

3. Write five millions, sixty-six thousand and three millionths 
(in figures). 

4- What is the cost of plastering a partition 7 ft. 8 in. long and 
10 ft. 3 in. high at 45 cents per square yard, deducting a door 6 
ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 10 in. ? 

5. Find the cost of 6 tons 13 cwt. 2 qrs. 21 Ibs. of sugar at 
$4.68} per cwt. 

6. A man owning § of aship sold 4o per cent. of his share; 
what part of the ship did he sell, and what part did he still own? 

7. A began business with $5,000; the first year he gained 148 
per cent., which he added to his capital ; the second year he gained 
8 per cent., which he added to his capital; the third year he lost 
12 per cent. and quit; how much better off was he than when he 
started? 

8. A lawyer charged 8 per cent. for collecting a note of $648.75; 
what is his fee, and what the net proceeds? 

g. A imported from Havre 80 cases of champagne, 12 bottles 
each, 5 per cent. breakage, duty 40 per cent., freight and other 
charges $67.20, and the whole cost $729.60; what did it cost a bot- 
tle at Havre? what in store? and how much a bottle should I 
charge to clear 35 per cent.? 

10. In what time will $100 double itself by simple interest at 4}, 
5, 6, 7, 74 8, 9, 10, 11, 124, 15 per cent. ? 


HISTORY. 

1. What were the motives which induced the colonists of Vir- 
ginia and New England to form settlements in America? 

2. What was the cause of the Revolutionary War? 

3- What was the Stamp Act? 

4. Of whom did the committee for preparing the Declaration 
consist ? 

5. Name in order the Presidents of the United States, and the 
length of time each continued in office ? 

6. Name the battles of 1775. 

7. What was the Missouri Compromise ? 

8. What were the boundaries of the United States at the close 
of the Revolution ? 

g. What territories have since been acquired ?—Name the date 
of each acquisition. 

10. State the causes of the late Rebellion:—When and where 
did it begin, and when and where did it end ? 


GRAMMAR. 

1. What is an Adjective? 

2. What is a Conjunctive Adverb ? 

3. Analyze the following sentence :—“ It is not strange ‘at even 
his stout heart should now and then have sunk, whem he reflected 
against what odds, and for what a prize, he was in a few hours to 
contend.” 

4. Parse the italicized words in the above sentence. 

5. When are words declinable? Give an example of a declin- 
able and indeclinable word. 

6. Write a sentence containing a modified subject and a modi- 
fied predicate. 

7. What is the difference between an abstract and a concrete 
noun? 

8. Write four nouns that are used only in the plural. 

g. Write several adjectives which do not admit of degrees of 
comparison. 

10. Parse much in the following sentences :— 

You have much offended him. 
He has taken much pains. 
Where much is given, much is required. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name all the bodies of water over which a vessel would pass 
in going from Boston to Vienna. 

2. Name and locate the capitals of Russia, Denmark, Italy, Brazil, 
Japan. 

3. Upon what does the length of a degree of longitude depend ? 

4. Do all places in the same latitude have the same climate? 
What circumstances determine the climate of a country? 

5. Name the chief productions of the Southern States. From 
what cities are these productions exported? 

6. When it is noon in Boston, what time is it in Paris? in 
Washington ? 

7. Name the chief manufacturing towns of Great Britain, and 
tell for what they are noted. 

8. Name the principal mountain ranges of Asia. 

9. What do we obtain from Canton? Havana? Calcutta? 

10. Mention the most important cities on the Mississippi River ? 
on the Great Lakes ? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
1. Define human Anatomy and Physiology. 


2. How many, and what are the fundamental tissues that form 
the solid part of the body ? 

3- Mention the parts embraced in the digestive organs. 

4. Give a description of the digestive functions. 

5- Explain the process of nutrition. 


6. What parts constitute the apparatus for the circulation of the 
blood ? 


7. Describe the general and pulmonary circulations. 

. 8. What indispensable vital result follows respiration ? 
9. What parts comprise the nervous system ? 
10. Describe the functions of the nervous system. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


- Define inertia, and state its effects. 
. Give examples of elasticity. 
. What is capillary attraction ?—Give illustrations. 
. State the effect of centrifugal force on weight. 
5. Define momentum: what is the rule for obtaining the power 
of a striking force ? 

6. Apply the principle of circular motion to the revolution of 
the earth about the sun. 

7. State how water is used as a mechanical power. 

8. Prove that air has weight. 

g. Describe the compass, and why the needle points North and 
South. 

10. What is lightning ?—Describe the different kinds. 


SPELLING. 

1. Maintenance. 16. Impervious. 
2. Meretricious. 17. Transferred. 
3. Grievance. 18. Voluminous. 
4. Believe. 19. Exhausted. 

. Receive. 20. Variegated. 
Recipe. 21. Reticence. 
7. Energize. 22. Sough. 

8. Business. 23. Deficient. 
9. Immediately. 24. Ascetic. 
10. Enough. 25. Extraordinary. 
11. Courteously. 26. Irresistible. 
12. Succinctly. 27. Ineffable. 
13. Cynicism. 28. Recalcitrant. 
14. Destination. 29. Irascible. 
15. Correspond, 30. Subtlety. 

Foreign Notes. 


DUuTIES OF SCHOOL INSPECTOR IN MANCHESTER, ENGLAND.— 
1. He shall visit at least once in each quarter, during the hours as. 
signed to secular teaching, every public elementary school in which 
there are children whose fees are paid by the Board, and shall ex- 
examine the registers and verify the attendances of the children, 
2. He shall take note of any circumstances, whether in the books 
used or in the general arrangements of the school, which may 
appear to be inconsistent with the requirements of the Education 
Act of 1870 with regard to the due observance of the conscience 
clause. 3. He shall not communicate with the teachers or the 
managers of such schools as to any irregularities of the kind re- 
ferred to in the foregoing paragraphs, but shall lay a clear state- 
ment of the same before the committee of the Board, to which he 
is responsible. He shall in no way interfere with the management 
of any school thus visited, nor shall he make any remark or sug- 
gestion unless specially requested to do so by the teachers or man- 
agers, and in all such cases he shall carefully note the questions 
so put to him and the remarks, and suggestions he may make in 
reference thereto, and lay a copy of the same before the committee 
of the Board. 


THE following were among the subjects of examination for 
pupil-teachers in one of the southern departments of France: 

Composition : “To write a letter to a schoolteacher who has to 
take his orders from the mayor and from the priest when these 
authorities are at variance with each other, With whom has the 
pupil-teacher to side?” 

Religious Instruction : “ Prove that the Catholic Church is the 
work of God; also, that she can and must be intolerant towards 
any error that would be opposed to her faith, discipline and morals.” 
—School-Board Chronicle. 


A RoMAN CATHOLIC HOLLANDER descants as follows upon 
that clause of the Netherlands Education Act which prescribes 
that “the teacher shall abstain from teaching, doing, or permitting 
any thing hurtful to the feelings of any religious denomination "es 
“The man who respects the religious tenets of other denomina- 
tions” (otherwise thinking, as the letter of the Act has it) “is an 
unprincipled hypocrite, a despicable character, a person not to be 
trusted, a swindler, or any thing you like.” Of such men, or of 
the papers which insert these ravings, the orthodox Protestants in 
Holland are made the tools.—School-Board Chronicle. 


— A Dominion man who has been spying us out writes in the 
Provincial Wesleyan this story, picked up among the Yankees : 
“A presiding elder from Maine—a keen, humorous, somewhat 
waggish man—was approached by a traveling companion, as he 
seemed to be sound asleep in the railway car. ‘ Brother D.,’ said 
the friend, ‘Wake up, wake up! Do you know where you are?” 
“Yes, I know where I am, too,’ answered the elder. ‘ Where are 
you? ‘ Not far from New York.’ ‘ How do you know?’ ‘ Because 


I have for the last hour felt like steading something ! ” 
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Walks Among the Trees.—No. 1. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Our friends, the trees, are always inviting us to their 
delightful shades, cool retreats and charming bowers, 
from early spring when the anemones and blue violets 
first open their happy eyes till the last golden or crim- 
son leaf of autumn days has gone to sleep beneath their 
bare branches. We love the trees but we should love 
them more and enjoy them better if we were more inti- 
mately acquainted with them. They indeed seem much 
like people in many pleasant ways, but they do us no 
harm. So we will take some walks in the woods, 
through the pastures, by the meadows, and in other pla- 
ces, where we shall find trees. We will learn their 
names, their habits, their beauties, their uses, how long 
they live, how they differ from each other, and many 
other things we would like to know, and wearied with 
our walks, we will sit down beneath their leafy arbors 
to eat our lunch, and perhaps take a nap upon the velvet 
moss which capets the ground. 

Here we are by the edge of an old forest happily 
spared as yet from the cruel woodman’s axe. What 
grand old patriarchs these trees are! just such trees as 
Mr. Bryant loves so well and has written about in most 
charming poetry. We should have taken his “or 
est Hymn” with us to read here in their very presence. 
We can almost believe that they would listen to our 
voices as their branches gently sway and their leaves 
murmur in the breezes. The ancients, indeed, believed 
that trees did talk, saying the wisest of things, so that 
some trees were held as sacred. 

Yes, this great tree by the border of the woods is an 
oak ; you knowit by the acorns you find beneath it and 
growing upon it. But look at its trunk, huge, massive, 
and covered with that thick deep-ridged bark, looking 
like the “iren-clad” of the forest. Now look at its limbs 
—how strong and unyielding they seem. Observe that 
the bark grows smooth upon the limbs. Notice, care- 
fully, the leaves ; they are indeed beautiful and the oak 
leaf is often imitated in patterns and designs. There 
is a peculiarity to observe in the leaves of this oak. 
The divisions, or lobes, are terminated by sharp bristle- 
like points. 
of oak growing even in this region, and I wish you to 
notice that those of the red oak-family all have such 
bristly points. There is another group, or division, of 
oaks, the white oaks, whose leaves have no sharp termi- 
nations, and the cuts, or sinuses, which form the 
lobes of the leaves are much deeper. Next examine 
with care the acorns. Yes, the old ones upon the 
ground are very large, for acorns. The saucers in which 
they are set are quite shallow. This is a real red oak. 

One thing more about the blossoms. You remember 
the jaunty, tassel-like blossoms that come with the 
leaves ; here they are now, withered on the ground. 
They are not the blossoms from which the fruit grows. 
Those were small, erect, and only seen by close scrutiny. 
Here is a little point about the size of a pin’s head, 
where the blossom was, and it is the baby acorn. It 
will be no larger till next spring, when it will grow 
and ripen in the autumn. Here on this branch of last 
year’s wood are some acorns now growing. Now this 
is a peculiarity of the ved oak division, that the acorn 
does not begin to grow much till a year from the time 
of blossoming, ripening in 18 months. The white oak 
group ripens its acorns during the same year of its 
blossoming, or in about six months, 

Come now a little further into the woods and notice 
some younger trees of the same kind. The bark is 
smooth on them, and will remain so till the trees are 
very old. It is not so with other oaks of the family, as 
you will see. At some time we will compare the wood 
of the different kinds, and now I wish you to see that 
the red oaks, in the woods, are tall, straight, and grace- 
meetert abundant, but forming a round leafy 
Now please take vour note book and take down some 


There are, as you will find, several kinds 


of the principal things we have observed, so that you 
may be assisted by the means in your future study. 
MEM. 

(a) Oaks divided into groups or families. 

(6) Red-oak group has leaves terminated at the 
lobes by bristly points. 

(c) The same group does not ripen its fruit till 
eighteen months from the blossom. 

(d) The tassel-like blossoms are not the fruitful ones, 
the latter being upon small, erect supports, and not 
readily noticed. 

(e) The true red oak has large acorns, in shallow 
cups. It is massive, tall, and straight in the forest, with 
thick, rough bark on very old trees, but smooth upon 
the branches and upon young trees. 

Now we will continue our ramble and gather speci- 
mens of all the acorns and oak leaves we can find, for 
future study and comparison. L. W. R. 


Teaching to Think. 


BY GEO. S. BURLEIGH. 


To be thoughtful, is one thing ; to teach, another ; to 
think, is a more complex affair. One may be a ‘born 
thinker, and go into unimagined deeps by mere force of 
his nature, but to be able to excite the same power in 
another, he must go back in his own mind and analyze 
the elements whieh have contributed to his success, 
then, beginning at the simplest, patiently draw on his 
pupil, by short steps over rough places, till he can 
run along in an independent career. 

If education were but storing the memory, the proc- 
ess would be more easy, though its initial step would be 
the same ; for the rude substratum of all thinking is in 
the senses, and only through the various organs of 
sense can it be reached. No soil holds water that has 
not a good hard-pan of clay. Rock sheds it off, sand 
leaches it through ; but firm earth holds, diffuses and in- 
corporates the shower in living forms of beauty and 
worth. So stolidity, like a rock, and gaping, aimless cu- 
riosity, like a sand-bank, get nothing from the world 
they encumber, and give nothing to its vital income. 
In the shrewd integrity of eye and ear, winning from 
tone, color, and form tbe inner secret of things, the 
growing mind is enriched, and by a compensating evo- 
lution can make rich the world it lays under contribu- 
tion, as a lily glorifies the garden that feeds it: 

The first thing to be taught, then, is a discriminating 
attention to the facts of the senses, not merely to know 
the smell of a lily from the sound of a flute, a rich color 
from a delightful flavor, or a lovely picture from a ten- 
der caress,—all of which we vaguely blur by one word, 
“ sweet” or “fine, ”or sickliest of all, “nice !”—but one 
must be called to distinguished tone, shade, form, quali- 
ty, intensity—everything that bears the bound-line of a 
difference, every sense upon the alert. 

An expert in telegraphy reads the meaning of a mere 
metallic clicking of an insensible machine, as he would 
the articulations of the human voice ; and out of a 
thousand tones without a difference to you or me, hears 
his own signal call, even when pre-occupied, as prompt- 
ly as if his name were spoken ; nay, more, he can dis- 
tinguish the personality of operators thousands of miles 
away as he would their visible hand-writing. This is 
done by training the ear to accuracy, making the slight- 
est differences surrender their meaning. 

The eye that cannot tell “a hawk from a hernshaw,” 
or handsaw, as the vulgar have it,— may lead one safe- 
ly to mill, when the day is clear, but not an inch on the 
way of finer acquitions of knowledge in the subtle ways 
of modern research. You may fancy it is no matter 
whether the crab you saw had six legs or ten, or if a 
horse rose first on its forelegs and a cow on its hind legs, 
or the reverse, or on all together, and yet facts 
a thousand times less obvious, are the key word 
to vast stores of knowledge, and the discriminating hab- 
it is the very touchstone of mental integrity. 


A vague and homely fashion of seeing gives feeble 
and false conceptions. What is but half defined in the 
senses will never crystallize into clear-cut ideas. The 
inattentive mind if tempted into expression, sheds fog 
instead of sunshine,—and goes rambling through mire 
and mist, like creeks in a marsh. Give and require ac- 
curate information were it only on the size and color of 
the poker, or the location of the seeds of a strawberry. 
Clear facts are the basis of clear thoughts. AA little in- 
distinctness in your premises will give great uncertainty 
to your conclusions. You hear a man reasoning with such 
loose qualifications as “‘in a certain sense” “ well—a— 
as you look atit in one light,” “as it were,” “so to 
speak,”—you may be sure that it was he who in boy- 
hood thought Geo, Washington was the First Man, 
(foreigners excepted by an afterthought) and Christo- 
pher Columbus settled Jamestown in the Mayflower, 
1776! His own cousin, it may have been, showed 
his appreciation of the essential fact in an exper- 
iment when for cheapness he proposed to substitute 
molasses for sugar, in the test of putting it in an equal 
quantity of water without increasing the bulk of the fluid. 
His failure disgusted him -with all science, for he was 
sure that “molasses was just as sweet.” — 

Such a lad has a free pass for life to a non seguiter, 
every time he starts on a train of ideas. 

To accuracy of knowledge add mental order, the fine 
habit of classifying and arranging, with tags tied on, of 
all facts and fancies, ideas and substances, according 
to their natural relations, rather than traditional 
affiliations. Consanguineous ideas stick together like 
brothers ; those artificially associated like brothers-in- 
law,—they are fastened together, but have been known 
to knock elbows! 

By false association things not really related get 
mixed. The harvest moon made everthing as “light asa 
feather,” to one good lady who confounded deficiency 
of weight with luminosity, because one word stood for 
both. Punsters create such mis-alliances, and fatten on 
them ; but the laugh comes in on the other side, when 
by a blunder Jenkins enters in his memorandum book : 
“The members of the Society of Friends are remarka- 
ble for their immense weight,”—having seen comments 
on their “great gravity.” 

We think in old formulas, and our ideas go masquer- 
ading in the casts of dead faces, muttering conventional 
phrases, unmeaning and monotonous as the noise of a 
clack-mill. If the bee could only be something else 
than “busy,” the ant display some quality besides 
“ frugality,” and the dear violet cease to be so “modest” 
as to give no other idea, it would enrich the experience 
of us all. We are beggared by this mental stereotyping, 
and the infinite variety of nature is wronged. 

Immemorial tradition calls the whippoorwill melancho- 
ly, so when he pipes his merriest, people straightway fall 
into a pensive vein, think of dead flowers, funerals and 
evil portents, and the superstitious drive off the poor 
bird that they may avert the disaster he prophesies, as 
if to foretell was to cause, and a threatened life might 
be insured by stoning the prophet. But when we give 
tradition the cold shoulder and look only at the fact, we 
find the whippoorwill a jolly bird, social, emulous, a lover 
of man, and so full of eager rivalries he will hurry his 
song to get it out before his brother’s, till all together 
they whip up, dropping one syllable and another, 
“whippo,” “whip, whip,’—as many a night I have 
heard them on the old home hill-side. So to me he 
sings of pleasant memories and glad thoughts. 

Why, even the very owl, with all his solemn talk, is a 
happy bird; and when you think he has gone to the 
funeral of all the Capulets, he is only out “to wooing” 
his lady. Free the mind from conventional associations, 
and hackneyed modes of thought, and you give it 
health:cr play and a richer world, with room to be indi- 
vidual. This prepares you for the next lesson to be 
taught. = 

Independence of mind throws the pupil more and 
more upon his owt resources, prompting him to see 
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with his own eyes, think with his own brain, and utter 
the result in his own words. You will not get much 
thinking done by a boy who can cajole you into think- 
ing for him. 

Many modern school books are mere donkey-wagons, 
with the teacher in harness, to pull lazy brains up the 
hill of science by easy stages, and when he is dumped 
there, the legs that should have carried him up are as 
wimbling as a last year’s cornstalk. “Easy lessons” 
are apt to retain the habit, and slip out as easily as they 
come in. Food chopped too fine, leaves nothing to 
masticate ; it is easy bolting, but hard digesting. A 
helpful word at a pinch, a kindly hint that gives, not 
takes away ; suggestion will do more for independent 
thinking than to back one bodily over the “ Pons Asino- 
rum,” and thrust whole into his ear what the brain 
should evolve. 

Pat made that mistake when bidden to feed the oxen 
with “corn in the ear,” only “and sure the bastes shuck 
it out of their ears, and it wud not go down at ahl!” 
and lucky for the boys were they as perverse. 

Set for your learner a definite purpose for his think- 
ing, and hold him to it. Walking up a tread-mill to 
nowhere gets discouraging, and it is a true blunderbuss 
that scatters all its shot with no aim. Steadily to fix 
the attention to one point, requires a well ordered mind, 
not to be expected of the young, nor demanded for any 
long period. Let one, for example, tell the qualities of 
a single object for one lesson, its resemblances for 
another. What in it is most nearly related to some- 
thing else for a third, and what are its uses, and what 
its habits ; and as far as may be, give personal observa- 
tion precedence over hear-say information. When the 
mind of the learner can handle the objects and inci- 
dents of daily experience it begins to be qualified to 
deal with their suggestions, and larger significance. 

It is a long way from the particulars to the universal, 
if you go round by the road, the only safe way to go. 
The German Professor who sat down in his study to 
evolve the idea of a camel from his inner consciousness, 
tried the return trip across lots; but you needn’t doubt 
the beast he eliminated would convince you that it 
would be better to go to Barnum’s if you could not go 
to the desert. 

Finally, as a crowning requisite to healthy thinking, 
insist on securing a healthy body, and show your pupil 
that to insure it, must go all the virtues that give 
strength and repose, the poise of brain and nerve, with 
abstinence from all the life-sapping vices that devour 
the body and disturb the soul. You cannot teach a boy 
to think clearly who lives and talks vilely ; and the girl 
who wastes on the frivolties of fashion and romance 
the fresh young vigor of girlhood, will have no 
strength for consecutive thought, and no prospect of 
becoming wise. Robust, clean, honest thinking, long- 
continued, is only done by the best minds in the best 
regulated bodies. 


Seventeenth of June, 1875. 


Listening the bells that from a thousand spires 
Among the hills made musical the morn, 
While mellow thunders from the frequent gun 
Woke echoes in all hearts, throbbing with love 
And joy and gratitude to the Most High: 

I could not tell which seemed the greater day 
To stand in record on the rolls of time— 

The one we celebrate, on which there flashed 
Like lightning a new nation into life ! 

Or this glad morning, when the hundred years 
Have rolled us in the fullness of their flood 

To such a harvest from so small a seed! 

Ana when the mighty memories of the past 
Move with one impulse forty million souls! 
And the West answers to the exultant East; 
And the South answers; and the great, free land 
Shouts, “ Holy! holy! goodliest day of June!” 


—There are strange footsteps that draw near each of 
our dwellings ; but some of us, when we hear them, go 
and shut the door. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Some of the More Important Discoveries 
‘WITHIN THE LAST CENTURY. 


Ir would be appropriate at the present time, did time 
and space permit, to note the progress of Mathematical 
Science during the past century and to make particular 
mention of the work of American mathematicians, but 
any proper discussion of such a subject would be en- 


such as should be unaffected by imaginary roots. In 
this he was entirely successful, and the problem that 
had baffled the most celebrated mathematicians was 
solved by this young man, who might with some show 
of reason have declined to attack what such men could 
not conquer. 

_ We name next that brilliant achievement of mathe- 
'matical science, this time also in the hands of a young 
man, by which the place of the planet Neptune was de- 
termined before even the existenne of such a planet 
was known. The matter is of too recent date, and the 


tirely incompatible with the two columns to which we 


are limited, and the “ Send matter by the first post,” of| Story too well known to need repetition here. Suffice 


the editor’s postal card this day received. We must 
therefore be content with merely mentioning some of 
the more important discoveries and brilliant achieve- 
ments of Mathematical Science during this period. 

Without going back of the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century we may instance in its early years the 
brilliant researches of Gauss who devised a new pro- 
cess for calculating the orbit of a planet from any three 
observations ; connecting with it the so-called method 
of least squares, and following it up from time to time 
with profound investigation in geology, magnetism, and 
the theory of numbers. The methods of deducing the 
orbit of a planet, previously employed, required a large 
number of observations extending over a considerable 
period of time, and the astronomer is constantly re- 
minded of his indebtedness to the young mathema- 
tician whose genius could do it all with only three eb- 
servations, and those not very remote in time. 

A quarter of a century later, Fourier and Sturm took 
up the problem of finding the number and situation of 
the real roots of a numerical equation. As this relates 
to Algebraic Analysis, in which most of our teachers 
are specially interested, we may be pardoned for giving 
more in detail the history of the discovery of Sturm’s 
Theorem, which furnishes a solution of the problem in 
question. When the direct solution, in a general man- 
ner, of higher equations was abandoned by analysts as 
impracticable, it became a desideratum to discover some 
method by which, in any numerical equation, the number 
and, approximatcly, the situation of the real roots could be 
determined, or in other words, to find the number of 
real roots situated between any two limits assumed at 
pleasure, a problem which for two hundred years had 
been under investigation, and had during that time re- 
ceived attention from Newton, Descartes, the Bernou- 
illi’s, and others down to Euler and Lagrange. The 
first step in its solution was taken by Descartes in the 
discovery of the theorem now so well known as Des- 
cartes’ rule of signs. By this rule, in equations having 
no imaginary roots, the number of positive and of neg- 
ative roots can be determined, but while it was a real 
advance in the right direction it stopped far short of 
the requirements of the case, since it could not deter- 
mine whether the roots are real or not. In 1741, De 
Gua carried the solution one step further by showing 
how to determine the reality of the roots from the de- 
rived functions ; there the matter rested, until about half 
a century ago Fourier took up the question, and by a 
discussion of the derived functions produced a theorem 
for the determination of the position as well as the 
reality of the roots. His theorem, however, was defec- 
tive in not being able to distinguish between two real 
and a pair of imaginary roots: that is to say his varia- 
tions or changes of sign were lost in passing a pair of 
imaginary roots the same as in passing the real roots. 
He was however far in advance of his predecessor, and 
his theorem has some advantages in its practical appli- 
cation over that of Sturm which is more perfect in 
theory. 

The theorem of Fourier was published in 1831 after 
the decease of its author. but he had previously com- 
municated it to a young mathematician of Geneva, M. 


Sturm, who immediately conceived the idea of forming 
a set of functions to replace the derived functions used 
by Fourier, such that a variation or change of sign, 


| should be lost in passing a real root, and only then, and 


it to say that iu 1845 Uranus was supposed to be the 
most distant planet, except as there was a suspicion de- 
rived from some of its unaccounted-for perturbations, 
that a more distant planet was the cause of this dis- 
turbance. Mr. Adams, a young English mathemati 

cian, attempted to determine the position and orbit of 
this hypothetical planet by calculations based on these 
perturbations. In September, 1845, he obtained values 
for the heliocentric longitude, eccentricity, longitude of 
perihelion, and mass of this assumed planet. In June 

1846, LeVerrier gave by independent computations 
nearly the same longitude as Mr. Adams. On the 
strength of these search was made for the planet, and 
August 12th, it was discovered. 

We have space even to mention only one other discov- 
ery in Mathematical Science, which we could not be par- 
doned for omitting, the Quaternions of Sir William R. 
Hamilton. A paragraph from the introductory chapter 
of Kelland and Tait’s “Introduction to Quaterniona’ 
will give an idea of the subject : 

“ The notion of separating addition from multiplication—attrib- 
uting to the one, motion from a point, to the other, motion about 
a point—had been floating in the minds of mathematicians for half 
a century, without producing many results worth recording, when 
the subject fell into the hands of a giant, Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton, who early found that his road was obstracted—he knew 
not by what obstacle—so that many points which seemed within 
his reach were really inaccessible. He had done a considerable 
amount of good work, obstructed as he was, when, about the year 
1843, he perceived clearly the obstruction to his progress in the 
shape of an old law which, prior to that time, had appeared like a 
law of common sense. The law in question is known as the eom- 
munitative law of multiplication. Presented in its simplest form, 
it is nothing more than this, “five times three is the same as three 
times five;’ more generally, it appears under the form ‘ a/=a, 
whatever a and 4 may represent.’ When it came distinctly into 
the mind of Hamilton that this law is not a neeessity, with the ex- 
tended signification of multiplication, he saw his way clear, and 
gave up the law. The barrier being removed, he entered on the 
new science as a warrior enters a besieged city through a practical 
breach.” 

We have not space to mention the recent applica- 
tions of Mathematical Science to molecular physics, 
particularly to heat, electricity, and magnetism, all of 
which have far transcended everything of the kind at- 
tempted in former time. We can only note the fact 
that much of all that has been done in the past century 
by mathematicians has been the work of young men. 
It should encourage every young man to strike out for 
himself new lines of investigation, and not to think 
that all has been done that can be done. The simple 
truth is that all has been done that wi// be done until 
somebody is willing to try again what others have failed 
to accomplish. So long as there are men to try there 
will be men who will succeed. 


— Our first studies in geometry teach us two invalua- 
ble lessons. One is, to lay down at the beginning, in 
express and clear terms, all the premises from which we 
intend toreason. The other is, to keep every step in 
the reasoning distinct and separate from all the other 
steps, and to make each step safe before proceeding to 
another ; expressly stating to ourselves, at every joint 
in the reasoning, what new premises we there introduce. 
It is not necessary that we thould do this at all times, 
in all our reasonings. But we must be always ready to 


do it. Ifthe validity of our argument is denied, or if 
we doubt it ourselves, that is the way to check it.— Yoha 
Stewart Mill. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


Science and the Centennial. 


The proposed Centennial Exposition brings prom- 
inently before us two questions: —1. What progress 
has been made within the last century? 2. What part 
of the world’s progress has been the result of American 
thought and enterprise? Examined from either point 
of view, there is no department connected with educa- 
tion which assumes more prominence than that of Phys- 
ical Science ; and we trust that arrangements may be 
made by which attention shall be specially drawn to 
this department in the exhibition of the coming year. 

The centennial of Chemistry was celebrated but a 
few months since, and that science, as it stands to-day, 
is the result of the labors of the century which is just 
closing. The foundation of the nomenclature was laid 
less than one hundred years ago, but many of its parts 
are of very recent date. To say nothing of theories 
and principles, a mere comparison of the names of sub- 
stances known a century since with those by which the 
chemist designates the same substances to-day, is sug- 
gestive ; but who will undertake to enumerate the new 
substances whose names have been added to the list 
since the day when Priestley discovered oxygen ? 

Electricity, too, in its practical applications, if not in 

its educational aspects, must claim a prominent place at 
the Centennial. It is scarcely a century and a quarter 
since Franklin performed the celebrated experiment 
with his kite. We trust that the electrical machine of 
1776 may stand at the Centennial side by side with the 
Holtz machine, the batteries, the Ruhmkorff coil, and 
the Wilde machine of 1876. The department of Gal- 
vanism, With its mnumerable applications in the tele- 
graph, metallurgy, illumination, and the like, is wholly 
a growth of the last century. Great progress has also 
been made in regard to the theory and practical appli- 
cations of heat, and its mechanical equivalent has been 
determined within the century. 

One hundred years ago the astronomer knew of but 
6 planets in the solar system; now he counts 150 or 
more, and has discovered three more moons of Saturn. 
Then, his telescopes were comparatively small and poor ; 
now he has not only improved and enlarged achro- 
matic telescopes, but he is able to analyze the light of 
the heavenly bodies by the spectroscope, of which no 
one had thought one hundred years ago. Most of our 
knowledge of double stars and of nebulae is not a cen- 
tury old. 

The science of Geology may be considered as wholly 
a growth of the past century; for it is scarcely a hun- 
dred years since Hutton and Werner advocated their 
theories. All branches of Natural History have made 
great prozress since the United States became an inde- 
pendent nation. It is true that the great work of Lin- 
nzus was accomplished before that time ; but the last 
century has witnessed the labors of Cuvier, Decandolle, 
and Agassiz. 

Enough has been said to show that great progress 
has been made in science since the Declaration of 
American Independence ; and we trust that, as far 
as practicable, arrangements will be made to pre- 
sen’ to the eye of the observer something suggestive of 
tls advance. We surely should bring before the world 
those investigations, discoveries, and inventions, which 
have been made by Americans. Perhaps the plain 
Yankee schoolmaster, Benjamin Thompson, deserves 
mention in this connection, though our fathers of Revo- 
lutionary times would not have selected the loyalist, 
Count Rumford, as one worthy of honor on such an 
occasion. But true American citizens have made dis- 


coveries respecting the rings and moons of Saturn, have 
icked up a respectable number of minor planets, and 
ave taught us something respecting the nature of the 
sun. In other departments, the works of Morse, Hitch- 
cock, Agassiz, Gray, Dana, and younger men, should 
not be forgotten by the Department of Education on 
the Nation’s birthday. 


Natural History Classification. 


BY W. W. BAILEY, 


In order to study any science intelligently, it is nec- 

essary to have a classification. The system will im- 
prove as the facts accumulate. Many suppose that the 
names of orders, and even of Genera and Species, are 
mere arbitrary terms having no reference to the indi- 
viduals or collections of such which they are considered 
to characterize ; that Linnaeus, or Cuvier, or Decan- 
dolle, as the case may be, bestowed ponderous Latin 
names upon them for their own edification, or to puzzle fu- 
ture generations of scholars ; that they divided the king- 
doms into sub-sections at their own caprice. Let us 
see if this is so. The names are one thing, and the ob- 
jects defined by them, and their mutual relations, quite 
another. 
Linnzus merely brought order out of chaos, by origi- 
nating a convenient, though arbitrary system, which 
should assist the study of Botany until such time as a 
better plan should be developed. There are indica- 
tions in his writings that he foresaw the Natural Sys- 
tem which is now so fully established ; or rather @ nat- 
ural system, for no two are absolutely alike. It speaks 
well for the great master, that his genera and sfecies 
stand to-day in large measure as. he left them. In his 
method of classification, the most heterogeneous flowers 
were arranged in Families according to the number of 
stamens and pistils. The modern idea is to sum up 
all the characteristics of structure, some having weight 
beyond others, according to their functional importance, 
and to arrange individuals together that seem most 
nearly related. For instance, the Oaks, the Hickories, 
the Hazels and Beeches, are thrown into one family. 
Any ordinary student would probably so place them. 
We believe now, but this statement must be taken with 
restrictions, that Nature herself classifies; that things 
of manifest resemblance belong together, and should be 
conjoined, even though in certain organs they may 
differ somewhat from the type of the Family. 


Both in Zoology and Botany, there are many individ- 
uals that belong together without doubt ; more than 
likely they are descended from some remote common 
parent ; while others, in many ways anomalous, fail to 
correspond exactly to any of our definitions of relation- 
ship. In these cases we will have to wait for further 
light. Families shade into each other often, while in 
other cases, there will be a wide break between two of 
them which no known creature will fill. Often a geo- 
logical discovery supplies the vacancy, and writes the 
missing chapter in the history of life. 

True classification cannot be arbitrary. At present 
our systems of Zoology are in a formative condition. 
They are much less stable, indeed, than those of the 
sister science of Botany. Huxley, Dana, Agassiz, all 
differ as to details, and each has his devoted disciples. 
The only thing that a teacher can do, is to use his judg- 
ment, and draw from each his best. 

Many persons object to the use of Latin names in 
nomenclature ; they cannot see why we should not use 
the terms of the vernacular, Why call the hare-bell 
Campanula? Why the tree-toad, Hyla? In general 
conversation, it is well to use English if it will precisely 
define what we mean ; but English, although a widely dis- 
seminated language, is not the common tongue of all 
peoples. Again, local names are applied indifferently to 
quite diverse things. Our robin is not the English 
robin ; indeed, not a robin at all. Our cowslip is the 
English marsh-marigold. In Australia, the early set- 
tlers found many animals closely resembling, in exter- 
nal appearance, the familiar creatures of their own land 
and called them squirrels, foxes, etc.: whereas they are 
almost unique in structure, and belong to the curious 
orders of Marsupialia and Monotremala. 

In Botany, the confusion would be maddening. Any 
emigrant to a new country, sees a flower which reminds 
him of his far-off home, and at once he calls it by the 


name which it bore in his native land ; it may be a very 


different thing. To obviate this difficulty, scientists 
throughout the world have agreed to use Latin names, 
Latin being the court-language of science. So an in- 
vestigation published in one country becomes known in 
all others, and adds to the general sum of human knowl- 
edge, as it is available to all. 


VELociTIES OF GasEoUS MOLECULES.—In the first 
place, I will endeavor to explain what are the main 
points in this theory. First of all we must take the 
simplest form of matter, which turns out to be a gas— 
such, for example, as the air in this room. The belief 
of scientific men in the present day is that this air is 
not a continuous thing, that it does not fill the whole of 
the space in the room, but is made up of an enormous 
number of exceedingly small particles. ‘There are two 
sorts of particles: one sort of particle is oxygen, and 
another sort of particle, nitrogen. All the particles of 
oxygen are as near as possible alike in these two re- 
spects: first in weight, and secondly in certain peculiar- 
ities of mechanical structure. These small molecules 
are not at rest in the room, but are flying about in all 


directions with a mean velocity of seventeen miles a 


minute. They do not fly far in one direction ; but any 
particular molecule, after going over an incredibly short 
distance—the measure of which has been made—meets 
another, not exactly plump, but a little on one side, so 
that they behave to one another somewhat in the same 
way as two people do who are dancing Sir Roger de 
Coverley ; they join hands, swing round, and then fly 
away in different directions. All these molecules are 
constantly changing the direction of each other’s mo- 
tion ; they are flying about with very different velocities, 
although, as I have said, their mean velocity is about 
seventeen miles a minute. Ifthe velocities were all 
marked off on a scale, they would be found distributed 
about the mean velocity just as shots are distributed. 
about a mark. If a great many shots are fired at a tar- 
get, the hits will be found thickest at the bull’s-eye, and 
they will gradually diminish as we go away from that, 
according to a certain law, which is called the law of 
error. It was first stated clearly by Laplace ; and it is 
one of the most remarkable consequences of this the- 
ory that the molecules of a gas have their velocities dis- 
tributed among them precisely according to this law of 
error, —Prof. Kingdon Clifford, in Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


HarVESTING-ANTS.—It has been a fashion among 
naturalists to set down as pure invention the accounts 
by classical writers of the accumulation of cereals by 
ants for winter consumption, and to assume that the 
Biblical injunction to study the ways of her “who, having 
no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in 
the summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest,” 
was a figure drawn from careless observation ; that 
ants, being carnivorous insects, would not eat dry, hard 
grains of wheat or barley, the idea that they would do 
so having arisen from mistaking the whitish cocoons 
which inclose the pupe for grains of wheat, to which 
they bear a resemblance. But Mr. Traherne Mogg- 
ridge has recently, by careful observation in the south 
of Europe, confirmed in many of their minutest details 
the accounts given by ancient writers, and shown that, 
in treating these accounts with contempt, it is the mod- 
ern authors who have been guilty of forming hasty con- 
clusions from insufficient data. The ants were de- 
scribed as ascending the stalks of cereals and gnawing 
off the grains, while others below detached the seed 
from the chaff and carried it home ; as gnawing off the 
radicle to prevent germination, and spreading their 
stores in the sun to dry them after wet weather. These 
statements Mr. Moggridge has verified, supplementing 
them by discovering the granaries in which they are 
stored, sometimes excavated in solid rock. He has 
seen them in the act of collecting seeds, and has traced 
seeds to the granaries ; he has seen them bring out the 
grains to dry after a rain, and nibble off the radicle 
from those which were germinating ; lastly, he has seen 
them feed on the seeds so collected. A curious point 
is, that the collections of seeds, although stored in 
damp situations, very rarely germinate ; yet nothing has 
been done to deprive them of vitality, for, on being 
sown, they grow vigorously. Their depredations are of 


such extent as must cause serious loss to cultivators. 
—E. R. Leland, in Popular Science Monthly for July. 
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LANGUAGE. 


Points in Etymology.—Comparison. 


Comparison alone now remains to be considered. 
Our experience has been such heretofore, that we are 
happily disappointed in the definitions we find in sev- 
eral of our grammars of etymological elements. The 
following, coming after so much mist, in the way of 
“ properties,” “ distinctions,” “ accidents,” etc., in the way 
of etymological definitions (see Language Department 
in previous numbers of the JouRNAL), seems really re- 
freshing. ‘Thus :— 

“Comparison is that change of form which the adjective under- 
goes to denote degrees of quantity or quality."—Dr. Richard 
Morris, London. 

“The variations which adjectives undergo, when objects are 
compared are called 

“The Comparison of adjectives is the variation by which they 
express different degrees of quality.”—We//s. 

“Comparison is the variation of the adjective to express differ- 
ent degrees of the quality which it denotes.”—.S. S. Greene. 

“ Most adjectives admit a change of form to express different de- 
grees of quality.”—Pinneo. 

“Some adjectives are varied in form to denote Comparison.”— 
Clarke. 


In the above, it seems to me, we have the true defi- 
nition of comparison grammatically considered. It 
strikes us, however, as most strange that comparison 
should be thus denominated a form (or variation) by 
the very authors who call Case, Gender, Number, Mode, 
Tense, etc., almost everything conceivable except a 
grammatical form merely. 

The fact, however, that with this correct definition 
these grammars uniformly make ¢Aree degrees of com- 
parison, shows, after all, a strange misapprehension of 
the real thing in question, for, as will be shown below, 
some words have four and some only ove. The follow- 
ing authors, though they give an entirely false concep- 
tion of comparison, are yet much more consistent with 
themselves, in their previous etymological discussions : 

“Comparison is that property of adjectives and adverbs which 
expresses quality in different degrees.” —Xer/. 


“The different meanings expressed by an adjective are called 
its degrees of comparison.”—Cruttenden. 


I will not multiply illustrations, These two stand for 
scores of substantially the same kind, to be found in 
the grammars of to-day. We find in them all the same 
obscurity of conception which characterizes almost all 
their other etymological discussions. The fault here, 
as elsewhere, is still the confounding of grammar and 
logic, the thought with the expression of thought. For 
notice, Cruttenden says that the “ meanings” of adjec- 
tives “are its degrees of comparison.” This is the 
same stereotyped error so uniformly found in the ety- 
mology of all—absolutely a//, the grammars, and to 
which I have so constantly made reference heretofore. 
In the former list of illustrations, indeed, there is not 
one perfectly correct definition. Dr. Morris’s is nearest 
the truth. But he confines degree-forms to adjectives. 
Of course they belong to adverbs as well. Butler’s defi- 
nition is vague. Comparison, he says, is a variation in 
the adjective, when objects are compared! Greene con- 
fines his degree-variations to such adjectives as express 
qualities. His definition is open to the same criticism 
as that of Dr. Morris, and has the additional error of 
confining the use of degree-forms to the expression of 
qualities, when, as a matter of fact, they not unfrequently 
indicate guantities. In the forms wiser and wisest the 
amount of a gua/ity is compared ; but in the case of the 
words much, more, most, the amount of a guantity is com- 
pared. 

Without dwelling longer on these definitions, I will 
say that comparison in grammar is simply, it seems to 
me,— 

1. A form to indicate the degree of a guality or a guaxtity re- 
ferred to. 


2. These degree-forms belong to both adjectives and adverbs. 


3- Some attributives have Sour degrce-forms, Saltish, salt, salter, 
Saltest, 


4- Many have only Aree degree-forms ; Wise, wiser wisest, Fast, 
Saster, fastest ; soon, sooner, soonest. 
5. A few have only éwo degree-forms, Better, best,; Worse, worst. 


6. Several have one degree*form, Goed, dad, ill, evil, equal, even, 
perfect. 


I have now considered all the leading features of 
English Etymology, Case, Gender, Number, Mode, 
Tense, Person, and Comparison. Now it should be 
noted that these various etymological forms, which have 
been under discussion, are designed to express certain 
logical relations, With the exception of gender and 
person, however, these s ame relations may be indicated 
by other methods. Thus case-relations are as fre- 
quently indicated by separate words as by case-forms 
or inflections. Indeed, a very large number of case-re- 
lations can be indicated only by these relation-words. 
Hence case-forms and relation-words (prepositions) per- 
form precisely the same kind of work in the structure 
of language, and they might all be very properly termed 
relation forms. Hence, likewise, what one language ac- 
complishes by a case-form, another secures by a rela- 
tion-word, or preposition. Thus case-forms and prepo- 
sitions are simply different verbal expressions for ac- 
complishing precisely the same end. The latter sup- 
plements the former. 

Again, we have numbcr-forms. But number-forms 
simply indicate whether ove object, or more than one is 
intended. If we wish to make our statement in this re- 
gard more definite, we call in the aid of number-words, 
or numerals. Thus, men, two men, fen men. Some 
languages, as the Greek, have three number-forms : one 
for single individuals, one for fwo, and for any number 
more than two. Thus numerals supplement number- 
forms. 

Again, mode-forms are supplemented by adverbs. 
Thus the various conceptions of an act, indicated by 
the potential-form, are modified and more nicely shaded 
by mode-words. Thus: He may come, he may fossibly 
come. So the Subjunctive-form. If he come, if fer- 
chance he come. So the Indicative-form. I wé// come, 
I will assuredly come. 

Time is indicated both by tense-forms, and also more 
definitely by time-words. I wi// write, I will write soon. 
He wrote me, he wrote me yesterday. 

So likewise degree is indicated in a general way by 
degree-forms ; but, for the most part, more definitely by 
degree-words. Thus: saltésh, salt, salter, much salter, 
salter still, very salt, exceedingly salt, saltest, much the 
saltes?, etc. 

So the adverbs more and most, Jess and /east, are con- 
stantly used to indicate degree. 

Now, from what has been said, it is manifest that to 
indicate degree, we have both degree-forms and degree- 
words ; to indicate time, we have tense-forms and tense- 
words ; to indicate mode, we have mode-forms and 
mode-words ; to express number, number-forms and 
number-words or numerals ; and to express special log- 
ical relations we have relation-forms (cases) and rela- 
tions words (prepositions). Moreover, what one lan- 
guage accomplishes by a form or inflection another se- 
cures by a separate word. A case-form in Latin be- 
comes a relation-word in English, and vice-versa ; and 
a number-/orm in Greek (the dual) becomes a number- 
word in English. 

Now the pupil should understand this. It will throw 
much light upon this whole matter of etymology. If, 
for instance, case is a “ state,” a “ relation,” a“ property,” 
a “medium” (see previous article on Case), then the 
word of is a “ state,” a “relation,” etc.! if Number is 
a “ property,” a “ distinction,” an “ accident,” then two, 
four and ten are properties, distinctions, accidents! And 
so of all the other etymological elements. 

Let it be understood, then, that.etymology in gram- 
mar has to do with verbal forms. Let the form and the 
thought be forever kept perfectly distinct from one an- 
other in the pupils mind. Let him know precisely the 
nature of the thing he is discussing and he will get clear 
conceptions of his work ; and with light and under- 


standing will come interest, and positive enjoyment. 


Light Gymnastics. 


BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


“Give us something that we can use in the odd mo- 
ments,” says a reader of the JourNaL. For nearly 
three years past these exercises have been connected 
with the reading-classes, each having a free gymnastic 
drill of ten or fifteen minutes, twice a week. 

A little ingenuity on the part of the teacher will supply 
him with new and pleasing combinations much faster 
than his pupils can become proficient in their execution, 
The scholars should be perfectly familiar with a few 
“ positions ;” for example : 


First Position. ands (closed) on the chest, arms close to sides. 

Second Position. Arms akimbo, thumbs to the front. 

Third Position. Wands on the shoulders, upper arm horizontal. 

Fourth Position. Wands touching at arms’ length, in front of 
and above the head. 

Fifth Position. Arms folded in front. 

Sixth Positions Arms folded behind. 


Let two measures of the music be played for a pre- 
lude, the arms “ at rest” on the first seven counts, com- 
ing to “ position” on the last count of the second meas- 
ure. The following is one of many series easily pre- 
pared and used: 


Meas rs Counts. Hanps—First Position. 
1-2 I Drop right hand. 
2 Return right hand to position. 
3 Same as I. 
| 4 Same as 2. 
3-4 : Repeat with left hand. 
5-6 I Drop right hand. 

2 Return right hand. 

3 Drop left hand. 

4 Return left hand. 

7-8 I Drop both hands. 

2 Return both hands. 

3 Drop both hands. 

4 Return both hands. 

9-16 Repeat, with hands to the front. 
17-24 Repeat, with hands to the side, arms horizontal. 
25-32 Repeat, with hands up (a little in front of, and at 
arms’ length above the head). 
(Command—* Change !”) 
33- I Drop both hands. 

2 Rest. 

3 Second position. 

4 Rest (in position). 

34-35 | 1-2-3 | Extend right foot forward (emphasizing the first 
count). 

4 Return right foot to position. 

36-37 Repeat with left foot. 
38-41 Alternate, commencing with right foot. 
42-49 Repeat from the change (34-41), at the side. 
(Command—* Change 
-5o tr Drop both hands. 

2 Rest. 

3 First position. 

4 Rest (in position). 

51-52 I Extend right arm to the side, hand closed, palm 
to the front. 

2 Twist the arm, bringing the palm up. (The move- 
ment should be with the wrist, as much as pos- 
sible). 

3 Return to position as on first count. 

4 First position. 

53-54 Repeat with left hand. 

55-58 Alternate, commencing with right hand. 
59-60 Repeat with both hands. 

61-62 I Drop both hands. 

2 Return right hand to first position. 

3 Cross right hand to left side. 

4 Return both hands to first position. 

63-64 Repeat with left hand. 
65-68 Alternate, commencing with right hand. 
69-70 Repeat with both hands, crossing the right one 
over the lefc. 
(Command—* Change.) 
71-74 Drop both hands. 

2 Snap the middle finger and thumb on each hand. 

3 Strike the hands together at arms’ length. 

4 First position. 

75-78 Repeat at the front. 
79-82 Repeat at the side. 
83-86 Repeat with hands up. 
(Command—“ Change.”) 
-87 Change as in 33- 
—88 1-2-3-4 Rise on the toes. 
-89 '1-2-3-4) Return to position. 
-go Same as 88. 
-61 Same as 89. 
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New Publications. 


Queen Mary: A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. 16mo., pp. 284. 

$1.50. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.; 1875. 

Tennyson gives to the world in his latest, his best work. The 
song blossomed into the Idyl—the fruitage of both is found in this 
drama—a presentation of the most interesting and exciting period of 
English history. Henry VIII. and Edward VI. have set their feet 
upon the neck of the Roman Catholic power in England, and Mary 
succeeds to the throne to attempt the restoration of Papal influence 
and authority. Her reign is the event which calls forth this story, 
and Philip of Spain, Cardinal Pole, Elizabeth, William Howard, 
Sir Ralph Bagenhall, Renard, Spanish Ambassador, Sir Thomas 
Stafford, Cranmer, Gardiner, Wyatt, and others, are distinguished 
actors in the remarkable drama. The author shows his great 
power in the truthful pictures which he presents of the men and 
times, and in the simple style and the poetic genius which are il- 
lustrated in portraying them. Each actor in the tragedy stands out 
in fair proportions and in bold relief. In the dialogue between 
Howard and Elizabeth, the Princess is made a prophetess in the 
words : 


I think my time will come. 
Uncle, 
I am of sovereign nature, that I know, 


Not to be quell’d; and I have felt within me 
Stirrings of some great doom when God's just hour 
Peals. 


Mary’s overwhelming passion for Philip, and her love even for the 
very soil his foot presses, are told in these words : 

God change the pebble which his kingly foot 

First presses into some more costly stone 

Than ever blinded eye. I'll have one mark it 

And bring it me. I'll have it burnish’d firelike ; 

I'll set it round with gold, with pearl, with diamond. 

Let the great angel of the church come with him ; 

Stand on the deck and spread his wings for sail! 

God lay the waves and strew the storms at sea, 

And here at land among the people. 


And again her hope of conquering her enemies, mingled with her 
hatred for them, is expressed in her address to— 


The second Prince of Peace— 

The great unborn defender of the Faith, 

Who will avenge me of mine enemies— 

He comes, and my star rises. 

The stormy Wyatts and Northumberlands, 

The proud ambitions of Elizabeth, 

And all her firiest partisans—are pale 

Before my star! 

The light of this new learning wanes and dies : 

The ghosts of Luther and Zuinglius fade 

Into the deathless hell which is their doom 

Before my star! 

His sceptre shall go forth from Ind to Ind! 

His sword shall hew the heretic people down ! 

His faith shall clothe the world that will be his, 

Like universal air and sunshine ! n, 

Ye everlasting gates! The King is here !— 

My star, my sun ! 

Lady Jane Grey was never drawn with lovelier character than in 
these lines : 

Seventeen—and knew eight languages—in music 

Peerless—her needle perfect, and her learnin 

Beyond the churchman ; yet so meek, so m 

So wife-like humble to the trivial bo 

Mismatched with her for policy! I have heard 

She would not take a last farewell of him, 

She fear’d it might unman him for his end. 

She could not be unmann’d—no, nor outwoman’d— 

Seventeen—a rose of grace ! 

Girl never breathed to rival such a rose ; 

Rose never blew that equall’d such a bud. 

The martyr spirit of the age is most beautifully described in 
Cranmer’s Burning : 

You saw him how he past among the crowd ; 

And ever as he walked the Spanish friars 

Still plied him with entreaty and reproach ; 

But Cranmer, as the helmsman at helm 
Steers, ever looking to the happy haven 
Where he shall rest at night, moved to his death ; 
And I could see that many silent hands 
Came from the crowd and met his own ; and thus 
When we had come where Ridley burnt with Latimer, 
He, with a cheerful smile, as one whose mind 
Is all made up, in haste put off the r 
They had mock’d his misery with, and aH in white, 
His long white beard, which he had never shaven 
Since Henry’s death, down-sweeping to the chain, 
Wherewith they bound him to the stake, he stood, 
More like an ancient father of the Church, 
Than heretic of these times ; and still the friars 
Plied him, but Cranmer only shook his head, 
Or answer’d them in smiling negatives ; 
Whereat Lord Williams gave a sudden cry : 
“ Make short! make short ! ” and so they lit the wood. 
Then Cranmer lifted his left hand to heaven, 
And thrust his right hand into the ritter flame ; 
And crying, in his deep voice more than once, 
“ This hath offended—this unworthy hand |” 
So held it till it all was burn’d before 
The flame had reach’d his body ; I stood near— 
Mark’d him—he never uttered moan of pain ; 
He never stirr’d or writhed, but, like a Statue, 
Unmoving in the greatness of the flame, 
Gave up the ghost ; and so past martyr-like— 
Martyr I may not call him—past—but whither ? 


Hapless doom of woman happy in betrothing ! 

Beauty passes like a breath and love is lost in loathing : 

Low, my lute ; speak low, my lute, but say the world is nothing— 
Low, lute, low! 


Love will hover round the flowers when they first awaken ; 

Love will fly the fallen leaf, and not be overtaken ; 

Low, my lute ! oh low, my lute ! we fade and are forsaken— 
Low, dear lute, low! 


The generous ambitions of Elizabeth, and her wisdom, prudence 
and nobleness of life are made very conspicuous. At Mary’s death 
Elizabeth was present, and makes the following announcement of 
the event to Cecil : 

Elizabeth— 

The Queen is dead. 

Cecil— 


Elizabeth— 
She knew me, and acknowledged me her heir, 
Pray’d me to pay her debts, and keep the Faith ; 
Then claspt the cross, and pass’d away in peace. 
I left her lying still and beautiful, 
More beautiful than in life. Why would you vex yourself, 
Poor sister? Sir, I swear I have no heart 
To be your Queen. To reign is restless fence, 
Tierce, quart, and trickery. Peace is with the dead. 
Her life was winter, for her spring was nipt ; 
And she loved much : pray God she be forgiven. 
Ceciul— 
Peace with the dead, who never were at peace ! 
Yet she loved one so much—I needs must say— 
That never English monarch dying left 
England so little. 
teabe. 


Then here she stands ! my homage. 


But with Cecil’s aid 

And others, if our person be secured 

From traitor stabs—we will make England great. 

This drama, with its clear unfoldings of character, its historic 
truthfulness, and its true inspiration of poetic genius, adds to the 
author’s reputation. and will alone give to him and his work an 
immortality of fame. The English speaking world may well be 
proud of so noble a contribution to its literature. 


STATISTICAL ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES: Based on the Re- 
sults of the Ninth Census, 1870; with contributions from many 
eminent men of Science and several departments of the Govern- 
ment. Compiled under authority of Congress. By Francis A. 
Walker, M. A., Superintendent of the Ninth Census, Professor 
of Political Economy and History, Sheffield Scientific Schoo! of 
Yale College. Julius Bien, lith.; 1874. Boston: Samuel Waiker 
‘ pas 18 Arch street, Sole Agents for New England. Price, 

18. 

We have received General Walker’s Atlas, which is a lucid and 
comprehensive summary of the Ninth Census of the United States. 
His plan embraces a series of ably written articles on the leading 
features of the general tables, accompanied by fifty-four plates, 
which afford a graphic illustration of the subject matter usually 
brought to view in dry tables of statistics. These outline maps 
represent in color the relative proportions of the several constituent 
elements which enter into the aggregate enumeration of each class, 
and through the eye convey to the mind the most vivid and truth- 
ful lessons of this vast inquiry into our population, manufacturing 
and mining industries, the range of cultivation for each of the staple 
productions of agriculture, the prevalence of particular forms of 
disease, and other facts of material and social importance which 
have been obtained. A list of the articles is given to show the 
completeness of this great work, and the authors’ names are ap- 
pended to show their value and reliability. The introductory pa- 
pers consist of a Preface by Professor Walker, to which he adds a 
few extremely valuable remarks as to the proper way of studying 
these maps; “ The Physical Features of the United States,” by 
Josiah D. Whitney, Professor of Mining and Practical Geology in 
Harvard College ; “ The Woodlands and Forest Systems in the 
United States,” by Professor William H. Brewer, of the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale College ; ‘‘ Geological Map of the United 
States and Territories,” by Charles H. Hitchcock and William P. 
Blake ; ‘“‘ The Gold and Silver Mines of the West,” by Professor 
Rossiter W. Raymond, United States Commissioner of Mining 
Statistics ; “The Coal Measures of the United States,” by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Hitchcock, of Dartmouth College ; “ An Approximate 
Life-Table for the United States, on the basis of the Ninth Census, 
1870,” by E. B. Elliott, of the United States Bureau of Statistics ; 
“ Areas and Political Divisions of the United States, 1776-1874,” 
by S. W. Stocking, of the United States Patent Office; “The 
Minor Political Divisions of the United States,” (such as the town- 
ship and county systems), by S. A. Galpin, of Hartford, Conn.; 
and “ The Relations of Race and Nationality to Mortality im the 
United States, (being the substance of a paper read by the author 
before the American Public Health Association at its meeting in 
this city in 1873), by Professor Walker. The maps consist of the 
River Systems of the United States; the Distribution of Wood- 
land; a Rain Chart, showing the annual distribution of rain and 
melted snow ; the Frequency of Storm Centres, deduced from the 
observations of two years; a Temperature Chart of the United 
States ; a Chart showing the Mean Temperature in the afiernoon of 
the hottest week of 1872, and in the morning of the coldest week of 
1872 and 1873; a Chart showirg the Annual Means of Barometer 
and the Total Movement of Air with Resultants from June, 1872, to 


Mary’s disappointments and broken-heartedness on the loss of 
Calais, Philip, and the throne are well 


expressed in these pathetic 


May, 1873, inclusive ; Hypsometric Sketch (showing the elevation 


, above the sea) of the United States ; the Coal Fields of the United 


States, and a Geological Map of the United States. 
While the space at our disposal in the present number will not 


allow us to set forth in an adequate manner the great features of 
this admirable work, we intend in subsequent issues to present an 
analysis of some of the leading educational and social problems 
which are herein so clearly set forth. As a whole, we have never 
seen a publication which contains so much material that is at once 
historical, geographical, geological, physical, political, ethnological, 
and vital. We use extreme care in our recommendation of works 
of reference, but we are sure that every scholar, teacher, school or 
family should have this Atlas within easy reach ; and although its 
price may seem to place it beyond the ability of all these to possess, 
it certainly may be placed in every school and college library in the 
land. We cannot close this brief notice without referring to the 
artistic execution of the Atlas, which gives to it a greater value, 
done in an admirable manner by the well-known lithographer, Mr. 
Julius Bien, of New York, 


PoPULAR REsoRTS, AND How TO REACH THEM: Combining a 
brief Description of the Principal Summer Retreats in the United 
States, and the Routes of Travel Leading to Them. By John B, 
Bachelder. Illustrated by 152 wood-cuts, by the best engravers ; 
many of them from original sketches by the author. At Lee & 
Shepard’s, 41—45 Franklin street, Boston, 


This volume—a gazetteer rather than a guide-book—will show 
the reader the peculiar attractions of American summer resorts, the 
best routes of travel to reach them, and the features of interest and 
beauty by the way. All grades of travellers, from the pedestrian 
and camper-out tv the pleasure-seeker at the summer haunts of 
fashion, will find this book an excellent friend te aid them in select- 
ing their resort, by pointing out the peculiar features of each Jo- 
cality, and will increase the anticipatory pleasures of the vacation 
tour by its delightful descriptions of scenes and enjoyments which 
the sojourner seeks in the largest measure to enjoy. The variety 
of resorts herein described will enabie each tourist to find the place 
and surroundings most congenial to his tasies and peculiarities, and 
from the extremes of mountain, forest, plain and sea-shore, surely 
each will find his own desires gratified. Even to us, who stay at 
home, this book is invaluable, for in our reveries its reading almost 
smacks of reality, and the enjoyment we have drawn from it is more 
than its value. 


THE AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA: A Popular Dictionary of Gen- 
eral Knowledge. Edited a Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
Vol. XII. Mott—Pales. New York: D, Appleton & Co.; 1875. 


In a previous article we have given our opinion as to the great 
value of Appleton’s Encyclopedia, as a standard reference work. 
The volume in hand is not lacking in fullness of detail, in reliable 
authorship, nor in fine mechanical execution. The leading articles 
in this number are Mowing and Reaping Machines, by A. Arnold; 
Munich, and other articles, by Julius Bing ; Music, etc., by Francis 
C. Bowman ; Newspapers, by E. L. Burlingame ; New Orleans, hy 
James Burns; Nestorius and Nestorians, by Rev. C. P. Bush ; 
O’Connell, Orangemen and Ossian, by Robert Carter; Nicotia, 
Opium, etc., by E. H. Clarke, M. D.; Nuliification, by Hon. T. M. 
Cooley, LL. D.; Natualization, by Hon. C, P. Daly ; The Nervous 
System, by Prof. W. H. Draper, M.D.; Nebraska, New York, 
Ohio, etc., by E. S. Drone ; Oxford University, by M. M. Ferris ; 
Norway, Language and Literature, by Prof. Fiske ; Musket and 
Navy, by Gen, Frankiin ; Nagasaki, and other Japan topics, by W. 
E. Griffis; Nebula, Neptune, etc., by Richard A. Proctor; Mean- 
der, by Prof. Schaff; Narragansett, and other articles on American 
Indians, by J, G. Shea; LL.D.; Chemical Nomenclature, by Prof. 
Storer ; Mushroom, and other botanical subjects, by Prof. George 
Thurber; Mythology and the Netherlands, by Prof. Van Rhyn; 
Murillo and Painting, by C. S. Weyman, etc. 


A. S. BaARNEs & ComMPANy, New York, have in press 7he School 
Hymn and Tune Book, for Devotional Exercises, by J. D. Bartley, 
Principal of the Concord (N. H.) High School. The book will be 
a small quarto, printed in good type, on tinted paper, and tasteful- 
ly bound in muslin, with red edge. The work is purely devotional 
in character, but is free from sectarian bias, and is especially adapt- 
ed to academies, high and normal schools. A good selection of 
hymns for special occasions, such as school examinations, parting 
hymns, national and anniversary hymns, is given, and music from 
the best authors is well adapted to the words. It is good to see 
how many of the old classic tunes are presented for aids in school 
devotion, and we are quite sure that their life and influence, per- 
petuated from sire to child, will never die. 


Popular Science Monthly.—Contents for July: Anent Ants, by 
E. R. Leland, (illustrated) ; The First and the Last Catastrophe, 
by Prof. W. Kingdon Clifford ; Sexual Cerebration, by Ely Van de 
Warker, M. D.; The Deeper Harmonies of Science and Re- 
ligion, II.; The Biography of a Bird, by Ernest Ingersoll, (illus- 
trated) ; Recent Polar Explorations, translated from the French by 
Emma M. Converse ; Savageism and Civilization, II., by Hubert 
H. Bancroft ; Thunder-Showers, by J. W. Phelps ; The Avstralian 
Fever-Tree ; The Sun’s Work ; The Endowment of Scientific Re- 
search, I., by Richard A. Proctor; Sketch of William Robert 
Grove ; Correspondence ; Editor’s Table; Literary Notices ; Mis- 
cellany ; Notes. 


—TueE fourth volume of Rev. Dr. John G. Palfrey’s “ History 
of New Eng'and” is nearly ready for publication. 

—Dr. Tuomas M. Brewer has retired from the well-known 
educational publishing house of Brewer & Tileston, with which he 
has been connected for the past nineteen years, 
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“That which interesis is remembered.” 


—Horace Mann. 


Young Folks’ 


History zz: United States. 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Sq. 16mo, 380 pp-, with over 100 Illustrations, Price $1.50. 


Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
A copy of this book will be sent any teacher for ex- 
amination, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 

Questions for use with Higginson’s History, in a separate 
pamphlet, for teachers only, now ready. 

LEE & SHEPARD, 


Publishers, Boston, 

Tue theory of the book can be briefly stated : 
it is, that American history is in itself one of the 
most attractive of all subjects, and can be made 
interesting to old and young by being presented 
in a simple, clear, and graphic way. In this book, 
only such names and dates are introduced as are 


[From the New-England Fournal of Education.] 


“The author starts with the premise that our 
own history is one of the most attractive of all sub- 
jects, and proceeds to prove it by telling our stor 


in his own beautiful way. Historical truth is as 


rigidly adhered to as in any school text-book with written and most satisfactory to be found.” 
w 


ich we are oe ; but he has clothed the | 
bare skeleton of dates and facts with such fresh, | 
exquisite narration, that not only the student, but | 
the general reader, will find these pages constantly 
attractive. Characters and events are presented 
in the vivid way which we have usually had to 
look for in the historical novel. The grouping of 
events, and the reference of many results to a few 
causes, is, also, very happily effected. It is a de- 
sideratum in school literature ; and we can warmly 
commend it to teachers who are seeking inspira- 
tion in United States History.” 
[From the Illinois Schoolmaster.] 

“Tt differs radically from the ordinary school 
text-book on the same subject... . It enters a 
field heretofore almost unoccupied, and is des- 
tined, it seems to us, to become very popular.” 

[From the Michigan Teacher.] 

“ No other book for the schools has attracted so 

much attention, of late years, from the non-pro- 


necessary to secure a clear and definite thread of | fessional and professiona press as Colonel Hig- 
connected incident in the mind of the reader ; and | ginson’s Pibees | Rb on History of the United 
u 


the space thus saved is devoted to illustrative 
traits and incidents, and the details of daily living. 
by this means, it is believed that much more can 
be conveyed, even of the philosophy of history, 
than where this is overlaid and hidden by a mass 
of mere statistics, ; 


CRITICAL OPINIONS. 


Scribner’s 

“ It may be said, without reserve, that this his- 
tory for young people is all that one would expect 
from the hand of a writer of recognized ability like 
Colonel Higginson, and that it shows in the van of 
the new movement whose object it is to put the 
best minds, and not the poorest, to the work of | 
instructing children, Quiet and fair in tone ; con- 
densed to the last point, and still perfectly clear ; 
written in such pure English that the youngest 
reader can understand, yet free from an affectation 
of baby-talk, which is often considered indispen- 
sable in children’s books,—the ‘ Young Folks’ 
History of the United States’ makes a refreshin 
contrast to the kind of school-book with whic 
Abbott and Loomis, and men of their stamp, have 
inundated the country. . . . Altogether, no young 
folks’ history of the United States so good as this 
has been published, and it is difficult to see how it 
could be much improved.” 


[From the Nation.] 

“Colonel Higginson’s book is quite a model of 
its kind,—compact, clear, and accurate. . . . It is 
the best general history of the United States we 
have seen. It contains all of it that the average 
citizen requires in order to go through life comfort- 
ably and creditably. With this well-drawn outline 
fixed in his mind, he will always know where to 
place any additional facts that may be brought to 
his notice ; and we hope that Colonel Higginson’s 
readers, both young and old, will take pains to im- 
itate his simple straightforward style, which is not 
the least attractive feature in the work,” 


[fom the North American Review.] 

“This capital little book solves a problem, 
which, at first sight, seems hopeless,—how, ina 
small duodecimo of three hundred and twenty- 
nine pages, to convey a clear, true, and forci- 
ble impression of the whole history of the United 
States, from the earliest discoveries to the present 
time. The subject in itself is a very unmanagea- 
ble one. The division into numerous colonies, in- 
dependent of each other, deprives it of the unity 
of action almost indispensable to making an at- 
tractive story of the ante-Revolutionary period ; 


States.’ A careful examination of it satisfies us 
that its praises have been worthily bestowed. The 
book is certainly one of great merit. 

[From the Literary World.] 

“ After reading this book, and comparing it with 
the school histories to whose perusal American 
youth have been heretofore condemned, we can no 

onger wonder that Americans have been re- 
proached with an ignorance of history. For the 
first time, a man of genius has undertaken to tell 
the story of our country’s growth,—not a profes- 
sional book-maker, thinking only of his copyright, 
but a man of culture, who knows not only history, 
but human nature too,—knows what is the pleasant 
side of learning, and how to hold it up to eager 
gazers. We trust that this admirable history— 
admirable not only as a literary composition, - 
as a pleasant and safe guide for the young to a 
knowledge of our national career—will open the 
eyes of educationists and the public to the fact that 
the preparation of text-books for the instruction 
of the young is too weighty and solemn a task to 
be intrusted to mere compilers, who put neither 
heart nor brains into their work.” 

[From the Boston Daily Advertiser.] 

“The book is so written, that every child old 
enough to read history at all will understand and 
like it ; and persons of the fullest information and 
purest taste will admire it.” 

[From the Boston Transcript.| 

“It is marvelous to note how happily Mr. Hig- 
ginson, in securing an amazing compactness by his 
condensation, has avoided alike superficiality and 
dullness.” 

[From the New York Evening Post.] 

“ The style is admirable ; the facts are related 
in precise, perspicuous language ; it sets an exam- 
ple to its young readers which such books often 
fail to do,’ 

[From the Springfield Republican.] 

“Mr. Higginson was well qualified to write such 
awork. He has long been occupied with studies 
in American history; and he is a genial, pains- 
taking, accurate, and picturesque writer, with a 
high conception of the work he had to do.” 

[From the San Francisco Bulletin] 

“ The style could hardly be better. The treat- 
ment is altogether admirable. ‘The temper of the 
historian is altogether national.” 

[From the Boston Fournal of Chemistry.] 

“It is as marked a departure from the common 
of American school-histories as ‘ Green’s 
Short History of the English People,’ which has 


while the rest of the narrative has little other | given the auther such sudden fame on the other 


than a political interest, which very rarely com- 
mends itself to young folks, To put this incon- 
gruous and complicated history into a nut-shell, 
and make it at the same time wholesome and 
Savory, is an achievement requiring no little 
skill... . The style is simple, direct, clear, and 
wholly free from the vices which corrupt the Eng- 
lish of the rising generation in so many American 
books professing to be educational.” 


[from Harper's Magazine.] 

“ Mr. Higginson, in his ‘ Young Folks’ History 
of the United States,’ has achieved one of the most 
difficult tasks which an author ever sets himself. 
He has undertaken to narrate the history of the 
United States, from the days of the mound-build- 
ers to those of General Grant, in a volume of three 
hundied and sixty-pages. Such compends are 
proverbially dull reading. They usually contain 
the most barren statements of what are regarded 
as the essential facts of history. The life of the 
people, which is he essential fact, is not described. 
Mr. Higginson has pursued directly the opposite 
course... . The consequence is, that he has pre- 
pared a volume which will render history, at least 
the history of their own country, attractive reading 
to the young folks,” 


side of the Atlantic. . . . We are glad to see that 
it is already being adopted in the schools.” 
[From the Independent.] 

“ Clear and accurate in statement, vivacious in 
style, avoiding prolixity on the one hand, and 
heavy conciseness on the other, it is so well fitted 
for schovul use, that it ought at once to supersede 
every similar work now used as a text-book. Let 
not grown people, either, think that they have 
nothing to do with the volume. We know of no 
one book, large or small, which will present to 
them in so succinct and telling a way the leading 
and necessary facts in the history of the country.” 

[From George B, Emerson, LL.D.) 

“T have read carefully, and with the greatest 
satisfaction, Higginson’s ‘Young Folks’ History 
of the United States.’ It is very interesting, even 
to those who are familiar with Amercan history. 
Much of it is almost entirely new, although 
gathered from sources, some of which are almost 
as old as the events recorded, I have never read 
a volume so suitable for use in grammar schools. 
‘Wherever it shall be introduced, it will create a 
new interest in history. For school or for home, 
it is one of the most delightful histories ever 
written, 


“Nor is it interesting to children alone. If a 
| foreigner of intelligence, of whatever age, should 
| ask me for a clear, well-written, and entertaining 
| introduction to the history of this country, I should | 
without hesitation recommend this as the best 


[¥rom Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, State Commis- 
stoner of Public Instruction for Rhode Island, 
and Secretary of Board of Trustees of the State 
Normal School.] 

“It gives me great pleasure to state that 
,the class now studying United States history in 
_the normal school have supplied themselves with 
_ the ‘ Young Folks’ History,’ and have found it to 
| be of great benefit to them, It is their unanimous 
opinion that it has done more to interest them in 
the study than any thing else.” 


[From Prof. B. F. Tweed, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Charlestown, Mass.| 

“T have read Mr. Higginson’s ‘ History of the 
United States’ with much interest. It is the 
aim of this book to tell the story of the United 
States ina clear simple manner,’ says Mr. Higgin- 
son ; and he has hit the mark. 

“It is simply Ais story told in his inimitable 
style, and will be read with equal interest by old 
and young, the surest test of a good book, It has | 
all the interest of ‘ Dickens’s Child’s History of | 
England,’ without its exaggerations. Instead of 
bristling with dates, and immaterial details, it pre- 
serves the chronology by an occasional important 
date, and so interweaves the essential facts, that 
they become ‘part of the story, and are, conse- 
easily remembered. .. . It marks a new 

eparture in the study of history in our schools ; 
and, if Iam not mistaken, it will lead to a call for 
more from the same pen.” 


[From Abner Phipps, Ph.D., General Agent of 
Board of Education for Massachusetts.) 

“TI cheerfully and cordially commend the 
* Young Folks’ History of the United States,’ by 
Mr. Higginson, as an exceedingly valuable addi- 
tion to works of a similar character, prepared tor 
*Home Reading and the Use of Schools,’ It is 
not a mere compilation, hastily and inaccurately 
put together, like so many school histories that 
|compete for public favor, but for its accuracy of 
| statement, clearness and compactness of style, and 
for all the essentials of a good text-book, it seems 
to be all that one can desire for the purpose for 
which it is designed.” 


[From A. P. Marble, of Public In- 
struction, Worcsster, Mass.] 

“T have read with great pleasure Higginson’s 
‘ Young Folks’ History of the United States.’ It 
has been placed in the hands of the teachers in the 
high and grammar schools as a book of reference 
and a reading-book. The beauty of style, the 
straightforward narrative, which takes the pupil 
right on, throws a charm around the history, that 
causes it to be sought by the boy as it is - the 
man, 
[from Augustus D. Small, Superintendent of Pub- 
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lic Schools, Salem, Mass.] 

“T iike Higginson’s ‘ Young Folks’ History.’ 
As a text-book, I think that good teachers must 
welcome it. It is not cut up and marked off for 
recitation purposes merely ; but opportunity is left 
for true and worthy teaching, for cultivating in the 
pupil the power of analyzing, discriminating, 
| grouping events; and preparing his own tables of 
chronology,—work which belongs to the student 
rather than to the author. In the hands of a foor 
teacher, the book will not, I think, be unsafe. It 
has an inspiration and a teaching-power of its 
own. It is literature, too, as well as history. 
We find that pupils are eager to peruse it.” 

[from Larkin Dunton, Principal of Young Ladies’ 

Normal School, Boston.| 

“Peace (in this volume) is made to seem of 
more importance to a nation than war. So the 
/moral effect of the work upon the young must be 
good. Its style is charming: the men and scenes 
are brought before the mind witn the vividness of 
life. I predict for it a successful career as a text- 
book in our common schools.” 

[From William A. Mowry, Principal of a 
and Classical High School, Providence, R. 1.) 
“TItis the best youth’s history of our country 

that I have seen. One of its chief merits is, that 

from its graphic style the young people /ike #4, It 

is not only instructive, but entertaining to them. I 

find that about fifty of my pupils, besides the his- 

tory class, have read it through.” 


[From C. C. Rounds, Principal of State Normal 
School, Farmington, Me.] 

“ We have used Higginson’s United States His- 
tory with satisfaction and success. The author in- 
vests the subject with such interest, there is so 
much of life and movement in his pages, that one 
careful reading of this book is worth more than 
the most diligent study of some text-books which 
we have previously used. 

“ The use of this book will effect a saving of half 
the time heretofore devoted to United States his- 
tory, will leave upon the pupil’s mind clearer im- 
pressions, and, in place of the aversion too often 
produced by this study, will excite an interest that 
will demand further gratification.” 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 

Tue WersrerN NorMAL SCHOOL.—The exercises of examina- 
tion and graduation of the State Normal School at Farmington, 
Maine, occurred July 1st, occupying but one day instead of two as 
heretofore. The Governor and members of the Council, the Trus- 
tees, the State Superintendent, and many others interested in the 
school were present. Though the examination covered but a 
small part of the ground which the students had been over, yet it 
was of such a character as to show that the instruction had been 
exceedingly thorough and philosophical ; that the graduating class 
were masters of the subjects they had studied and would, as 
teachers, be no mere slaves of the text-book. It was the general 
opinion of those present that they had never witnessed a more sat- 
isfactory examination. In the evening the diplomas were con- 
ferred by the Governor, and addresses were made by His Excel- 
lency, by the State Superintendent, by Principal C. C. Rounds, 
and by others. The graduating exercises were in the upper hall 
of the Normal School building, held there for the first time. 
There are several features about this School which are worthy 
of particular mention, and which mark it as one of the very best 
Normal Schools in this country. 

There is a primary training school, for example, which occupies 
one of the pleasantest rooms in the Normal School building. Dur- 
the last year of the course, in connection with the study of Mental 
Philosophy in its relations to education, and of Didactics, the 
pupils of the Normal School, teach in this School under the di- 
rection and criticism of the teachers of this, and the Normal School 
a part of each day being devoted entirely to the work. Six years 
of successful trial have proved that this feature is one of great 
value. 

Music is carefully taught as a daily exercise throughout the 
first half year, especial attention being given to drill in methods 
of teaching. Practice in singing is continued as a daily exercise 
throughout the course. One of the most interesting features of 
the recent examination exercises, was an illustration of the meth- 
ods of teaching vocal music to a class of children. 

Drawing is taught to each class one-half of each term as a daily 
exercise, special attention being given to methods of primary teach- 
ing. During the last term drawing has been taught to two classes 
in the Primary Training School, the instruction being given en- 
tirely by pupils of the Normal School, under the personal direction 
and criticism of the teacher of drawing in the Normal School. 
The instruction in drawing conforms to the practical and sensible 
system of Mr. Walter Smith, that is to say, to the course and 
methods which are generally recognized, both in this country, and 
in England, as the best. 


For the past ten days in common with other states, we have 
been through the usual siege of examination and graduation exer- 
cises. For a “howling wilderness” one in reading the daily papers 
would be surprised at the number of institutions of learning in this 
State. In some places it is surprising to see how fertile the soil 
is for a growth of schools. At Farmington there are, a family 
school for boys, “ The Little Blue,” rendered famous by J. S. C. 
Abbot, the “ Wendell Institute” and the “ Willows,” boarding 
schools for young ladies; and these two schools are known out of 
the State even, for the excellence of the school, and the absence 
of every inducement to anything but that which shall elevate the 
character and mind of the pupil. Recognizing the healthfulness 
of the place with its many other advantages, the State placed one 
- of the Normal Schools in this town. 

ROCKLAND.— We record with sorrow, and tender sympathy for 
her friends and young companions, the death of Miss Nettie C. 
Blackington. To express the affectionate regard of friends for 
her, and the sense of bereavement in those who mourn her early 
death, we have no fitting words. To all who loved her it is surely 
sweet to know that now, after all her days of suffering and nights 


of pain, 

“ He giveth His beloved sleep.” __ 
Miss Blackington was a graduate of the Rockland High School, in 
the class of ’71, and as long as her strength permitted, her best 
efforts were given to the work of teaching in the city schools. 


PERSONAL.—Miss H. L. D. Potter, who has met with such ex- 
traordinary success during the last two years as a lecturer on pop- 
ular art-education, and in giving teachers instruction in drawing 
and designs, in Pittsburg, Indianapolis, Detroit, Toledo, St. Louis, 
Louisville, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Brooklyn, 
is now making a second visit to California. This time she is en- 
tertaining the citizens of the Gold State with public readings and 
personations which are most enthusiastically received. Among the 
personations, in costume as well as in voice and action, are Char- 
lotte Cushman, Ristori, Anna Dickinson, Olive Logan, “The 
Heathen Chinee,” and John B. Gough. 


WARREN.—The graduation of the first class from this institu- 
tion, took place at the Baptist Church, 


form was such as to do them honor, and to reflect credit on the 
efficient principal of the school, Wendall O. Fletcher, Esq.—2ock- 
land Free Press. 


New Hampshire. 


GroLtocy oF New Hampsutre.—By Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, 
Vol., L., 4to, pp-, 667. 

The present Geological Survey, is the most important scientific 
work ever undertaken in New Hampshire, and its results as shown 
in this Report, are creditable alike to the State which authorized, 
and the scientific gentlemen who have so admirably executed it. 
The opening chapters briefly sketch the first survey of the State by 
Professor Jackson, 1840 and ’42, and the present one which Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock has had in charge since September 1868. Mr. 
Warren Upham, of Nashua, next tells the romantic story of White- 
Mountain Exploration. 

Professor Huntington in the fifth chapter gives a valuable dis- 
cussion of the “ Climatology of New Hampshire,” and Professor 
Quimby follows in an eminently practical chapter on “ The Use of 
the Magnetic Needle in Surveying,” published also in pamphlet 
form for the use of engineers. 

The chapters in “ Topography,” “ Topographical Maps,” and 
“ Altitudes,” by Professor Hitchcock, “ Topography of Cods Coun- 
ty,” by Professor Huntington, and “ River Systems,” by Mr. Upham, 
are perhaps the most practically valuable to ordinary teachers of 
any in the book, giving as they do, the latitudes and longitudes 
and heights of a multitude of places, the general contour of the 
whole State, and the physical systems into which it naturally di- 
vides. It would be a boon if some competent hand could summa- 
rise these, and chapters V., and XV., perhaps, also, XII., XIITI., 
and XVIIL., with some of the illustrative maps, into a moderate- 
sized pamphlet for the use of our schools. 

“The Distribution of Insects in New Hampshire,” by Prof. S. 
H. Scudder, of Cambridge, and “ The Distribution of Plants,” 
by W. F. Flint, are valuable chapters eminently suggestive to our 
amateur naturalists. “Probably no State in the Union,” says 
Professor Scudder, “presents so striking a variety in its animal 
life as New Hampshire.” The dividing line between the Allegha- 
nian floras and faunas passes through the northern part of the 
State; species “resembling those of Labrador and Greenland,” 
being found in the north, and “ animals characteristic of sub-tropi- 
cal climes,” in the south. 

Diatomaceae, chapter XIV., by A. Mead Edwards, of Newark, is 
a most remarkable piece of scientific fine writing, which somebody 
should have severely condensed. In its ninety pages we have de- 
tected two sentences on New Hampshire Diatoms, and two, also, 
of the 37 figures on the truly excellent plates. But the monogram 
is so evidently pains-taking and accurate, that it seems almost cap- 
tious to criticize. 

The chapter on the “ Physical History of New Hampshire,” by 
Professor Hitchcock, showing “how the mountains were brought 
forth,” is one of the most interesting, as well as of most original 
scientific value of any in the volume. Many important questions 
in historical and Dynamic Geology, have been solved or modified 
by the investigations of this survey. In none of this multitude of 
works on the antiquity of man, do we remember ever to have read 
the fact that New Hampshire has the oldest fossil man in the 
world.—The remaining chapters are given to the “ Scenographic 
Geology,” and “Scenery of Cods County,” It is to be regretted 
that the magnifiicent mountain scenery of Southern New Hamp- 
shire is so utterly ignored. 

The book appears well in mechanical execution—thoroughly 
illustrated, maps and plates excellent, engravings with a few ex- 
ceptions, not so good. The second volume to be issued early next 
year promises to be of great scientific value, especially in original 
work on mineralogy. 


RETROSPECTIVE.—Little was done for education in New Hamp- 
shire till after the Revolution. The first educational statute, that 
of Massachusetts, in 1642, required that children and apprentices 
be taught to read. In 1647, towns of fifty householders were to 
appoint a master to teach children to “write and read,” and towns 
of one hundred were to set up a grammar school; not till 1667 was 
the school-house authorized. The first separate legislation of New 
Hampshire, 1714, required each town to provide a school-master. 
These laws amounted to but little ; Portsmouth had no school for 
the first seventy-four years of her existence, nor school-house for 
eighty-five years; Dover established perhaps the first school in 
1658. Dublin, 1773, made one of the first appropriations in the 
country for a woman’s school. Scotch-Irish Londonderry was one 
of the few towns to establish schools at the very outset. The 
school-tax was first definitely fixed in 1789—five pounds for each 
pound of the town’s state tax. This has been increased a dozen 
times—1806, to $75.; 1840, to $100. ; 1855, to $200.; 1870, to $350. 
The town system was in vogue till 1805, when the district system 
unfortunately began, though not fully introduced till 1843. A law 


permitting a return to the town system was adopted 1870. The’ 
July 3d. The class num-| school-mistress first appears upon the statute in 1808, duly qualified | amina:i 2s, was very creditable both to the teachers and the schol- 


dock, of Dartmouth, being the first Commissioner; in 18so re- 
placed by the County Commissioner farce; since 1867 Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. Literary Fund, one-half per cent on 
bank capital, 1821—proceeds last year, $26,000. Institutes estab- 
lished in 1846; abolished, 1861; revived, 1867. During the last 
two or three years of their existence about 3,000 teachers and 
12,000 to 15,000 citizens attended them. Abolished by fo/itical 
economists, 1774. Compulsory Law enacted. [Drawn from M. 
B. Goodwin’s admirable Address, Report of 1872. 

1854—1874.—Numbor of schools in New Hampshire in 1854, 
2,280; in 1874, 2,502. No. pupils, 85,025,—69,178. Percentage of 
attendance, .57,—.69. Male teachers, 1,196,—482; monthly wages, 
$16.42,—$44.87. Female teachers, 3,194,—3,330. Value of school 
property, 1864, $930,478; 1874, $2,232,079. Entire expenditure 
for schools, $212,324,—483,104. Average per scholar, $2.53,—$7.0 5. 
[Superintendent Simonds Report of 1874.] 

ANNUAL INTEREsT.—In answer to several prominent teachers 
a couple of short articles on the “ New Hampshire Court Rule” 
will appear in this column in September. Meantime will teachers, 
lawyeis, everybody interested, send in their answers, with solutions, 
to the note below, by the N. H. Rule? The names of the few who 
will get it right, and one or two of the best solutions, will be pub- 
lished ; also an operation that does pretty well in class-room work. 
This “ Court Rule” bugbear may be found not so terrible after all. 
A good exercise is suggested in correcting the New Hampshire 
answer, Walton’s “ Practical, page 323: 

“A note dated Nov. 6, 1860, for $100.00 at six per cent. interest 
annually, has upon it the following endorsements : March 28, 1866, 
$25.00; May 14, 1867, $20.00; Feb. 16, 1869, $30.00; June 10, 
ala, tact Oct. 6, 1869 $11.00; July 6, 1870, Boies: July 21, 
1871, $500; Sept. 27, 1871, $5.00. What is due Oct. 6, 1871 ?” 


New HAMPSHIRE TEACHERS. — Colburn resigned the Man- 
chester High School a year ago to go to Springfield, Mass. Loyt 
of Mt. Pleasant school Nashua, went to Boston. Hussey has re- 
signed the Nashua High School. Maryatt of Peterboro’ has gone 
West. Brackett of Keene High School goes to St. Johnsbury. 
Bartley of Concord High School has just resigned in favor of 
Burlington. Principal Austin of Meriden has resigned, also Ptin- 
cipal Warren of New London. Well, we suppose the rest of us 
must be resigned, too! Bartley, please make us a hymn, tune of 
Dundee. 


New HAMPSHIRE AT BUNKER HILL.—C. “Carleton” Coffin, 
who has carefully examined the subject, gives in the Boston G/ode 
the number of New Hampshire troops actually in the battle as 
follows: of Stark’s regiment, 560,; Reid’s, 490; Dow’s company 
from Hollis, 65; others estimated, 30; total, 1145, or almost four- 
fifths of the whole American force. The Hollis troops were in the 
redoubt, and lost heavily—1o killed outright. The rest with the 
Connecticut men held the rail fence before which the most terriffic 
slaughter was made, the dead lying, as Stark says, “as thick as 
sheep ina pen.” Their loss in killed and wounded was 93. 


Vermont. 


The sub-editor at the time when his column should be made up 
is ruralizing in New Hampshire, and at so great a distance from 
railways and postoffices that he has hardly an item of news from 
his own State. Ever since his boyhood when he used to hail the 
dawn of every Fourth of July morning with sundry peals from an 
old swivel, or rather since the swivel burst in close proximity to his 
eyebrows, he has had a horror of every sort of salute, and indeed 
of all unwonted noises on that natal day of the country, and hence 
on each anniversary, if possible, retires to “ hills and dells remote” 
where he can sleep in peace as usual. Next year he expects to 
celebrate with the rest of the country, but would this year in antic- 
ipation of the Centennial and in due preparation for it, fain lay up 
a good stock of nerve-force, and to that end enjoy his wonted 
quiet. During the week he has been visiting one of his old trout- 
fishing haunts, but found the streams so dry that the trout are gen- 
erally stranded beneath the bank and waiting for rain to be able 
to swim to the hook. If the speckle-backs could only change their 
fins to wings, there would be goed fly-fishing. In lieu of his favor- 
ite sport, he has inaugurated his vacation by sleeping all the nights 
and as much of the days as possible. He is determined to test 
the new theory of complete rest as the best antidote of nervous 
weariness. He confesses, however, to a weakness of faith with 
regard to it, and has a longing for return to Northern Canada, 
where last season he had plenty of mosquitoes and black flies and 
the finest of trout. If the present cool dry weather continues, it 
will be a capital summer for the work of entomologists in bogs 
and about the margins of streams and lakes. Nothing better of- 
fering, the swé will lay in a fresh stock of “ devil’s darning needles” 
and sand-flies. 


MONTPELIER SCHOOLS.—The examination in Washington Coun- 
ty Grammar School, under the direction of Mr. Miller, Principal, 
and of Miss Emery, took place on Monday and Tuesday. The 
profiency exhibited by the pupils, both in the written and oral ex- 


red fourteen, comparing favorably in this respect with the class- to teach Reading, Writing, and Grammar; In 1827 Arithmetic and ars. ‘The written examination is a new feature introduced by Mr. 


es which graduated from the High Schools of much larger places Geography were added, but not till 1853 were her qualifications Miller. 
had made equal to those of a master (pay equalized in 19—): In 1827 examiner to be able to look over the pages of the scholar at his 


than Warren. The examinations of the two preceding days, 
shown them to be proficient in the studies of the course; and their 
appearance and deportment in the school-room 


began the work of Statistics, resulting in our present School Reg- 


and on the plat- ister. State Supervision was established in 1846, Professor Had-' 


It is very satisfactory. It is quite an advantage for the 


leisure, and also it is a better test of the ability and scholarship of 
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the examined. |The exercises in Nos. 7 and 8, under Miss Max- 
ham and Miss Kimball, were very gratifying. 


PeRSONAL.—A number of the pupils of Miss Mary A. Burnham, 
and the members of her Sabbath-school class gathered at the resi- 
dence of her mother, in Rutland, Saturday. The members of the 
high school presented her with an elegantly bound edition of 
Thackeray in six volumes, on the occasion of her severing her con- 
nection with the school. 

Mr. S. E. Root, one of the medical students of the University of 
Vermont, of the graduating class of 1873, has been tendered a gov- 
ernment appointment on the Pacific Coast, notice of which was 
{forwarded by the United States Commissioner of Indian affairs. 
Mr. Root has not yet decided whether he will accept the pfoffered 


position. 


— Gilbert A. Davis, Esq., of Reading, has laid every Vermont 
teacher under special obligation by his recent compilation of the 
school laws of the State,—a work the more necessary on account 
of the revolution of the last legislature. Mr. Davis was last au- 
tumn chairman of the House Committee on Education, and had 
previously been much interested in educational affairs, hence was 
admirably fitted to make a digest of this part of the laws. 

— The annual meeting of the trustees of the Vermont Baptist 
Academy was held at Rutland on the 22d of June. The following 
gentlemen were elected trustees in place of those whose terms 
have expired: Mial Davis, Burlington; S. F. Brown, Cavendish ; 
J. J. Estey, Brattleboro’; Sheldon Smith, Bridport. Lawrence 
Barnes. of Burlington, was elected treasurer. 

— We are glad to note that Mr. J. D. Bartley, of Concord, 
N. IL, accepts the principalship of the High School at Burlington. 

— The high schools at Windsor and Springfield closed last week 
the work of the year, Both have been blest with competent in- 
structors and diligent students, and both, we hope, will be able to 
retain the services of their respective principals, Messrs. Perkins 
and Slack. 


Massachusetts. 


Tue schools of the city and country, public and private, through- 
out the State are just now rejoicing over the well-won honor of a 
year’s hard work, and are sending out their graduates by thousands 
to other grades of study or to the work of life. To speak of the 
labors of our teachers, the trials they have encountered, the vic- 
tories achieved, the satisfaction found in duty faithfully done, 
would require volumes, rather than columns of a weekly paper. 
The reports which come to us tell of a year of large prosperity, 
and well-merited success from the primary school to the college. 
To this we may add the more special statement that fewer failures 
in discipline and instruction attest the improvement of our teach- 
ers in methods of teaching and managing schools. 


Boston.—The schools of the city from lowest to highest have 
just passed their annual graduation and exhibition exercises with 
usual credit to teachers and pupils, closing with the floral festival 
at Music Hall on Saturday. This Boston institution is an old one 
and somewhat expensive, inasmuch as the city gives to each diplo- 
ma scholar of the grammar schools, a series of speeches, a bou- 
quet, a piece of cake, and a plate of ice cream. William T. Ad- 
ams (Oliver Optic) in his address of welcome spoke a word of its 
history, by saying, “I know of no city which celebrates just such 
an annual festival as this, and I think it is peculiarly a ‘ Boston 
notion.” ‘Though we cannot, in this initiatory year of the centen 
nials, look back to its origin a hundred years ago—for it needs 
about the years of one of these maidens from the high schools to 
complete its century—it is still a venerable institution. When it 
was first celebrated the men who fought at Concord, Lexington, 
and Bunker Hill were the active citizens of the time, reaping the 
first fruits of the independence they had battled and suffered to 
achieve. The selectmen and the school committee of the town of 
Boston met in those early days to honor the medal graduates of 
the public schools and thereby to express their appreciation of the 
value of free public education. I am oldenough myself to remem- 
ber this festival forty years ago, when the city authorities gave a 
grand dinner in Faneuil Hall to the recipients of the Franklin 
medal, and sherry and champagne alternated between every two 
plates on the festive board. The times have changed, happily 
changed, we shall all agree; but the school festival still exists ; 
and however changed in form, its object is the same as in the early 
years of the present century—to honor the graduates of the pub- 
lic schools, to magnify the value and importance of these institu- 
tions os the foundation and safeguards of a republicnn govern- 
ment. 

The following beautiful allusion to Boston as a loving mother 
blessing her children, is applicable to the cherishing care of the 
State and the nation for the common school: “If I could personify 
the old city we love to-day more than ever before, I should place 
before you a great motherly being, and we feel that our city is very 
great, with a heart so large, on an occasion like this, as to pervade 
the whole of her huge form, a heart big enough to take in even 
eighteen hundred of your laurel wreaths and victor’s crowns in- 
cluded. She spreads out her great arms, calling down a loving 
benediction upon your heads; and I can easily imagine the tear 
dims her great eyes, as she murmurs in tones as solemn as the 
deepest notes of the great organ, bnt tremulous with emotion, 


‘God bless you, my children! Be faithful in your great Future as 
you have been in your little Past! Like water, I have poured out 
upon you the riches of my treasure houses; as a mother watches 
over the cradle of her first-born have I watched over you; but I 
know that all my treasures and all my care shall be a hundredfold 
repaid in the intelligent virtues of my people, and even in the ma- 
terial prosperity of my domain, in the years to come! My hope 
for the future is in you. Be true to me by being true to your- 
selves.” 


BRIDGEWATER.—Prof. Geo. H. Martin has in press a text-book 
on “Civil Government in the United States,” which will be ready 
for the fall term. Mr. Martin’s theories of teaching this subject 
have been tested in the class-room, and we are led to anticipate a 
work which will be of practical value in the common schools of 
the country. 


AMESBURY.—Amesbury Mills High School held its annual grad- 
uating exercises on July 1. Two ladies, Misses Frances M. Bin- 
ney and Fannie J. Huntington, received diplomas. Mr. Wm. L. 
Miller, the very popular and successful principal, and the enter- 
prising school deserve great praise for the tasteful decoration of 
the schoolroom, and the great excellence of all the exercises, con- 
sisting of unique recitations, declamations, readings, dialogues, 
music, and graduates essays, which were very intelligent and pleas- 
ing. Speeches complimentary to both school and principal were 
made by prominent gentlemen. All were pleased to see calico 
dresses and no kids on the graduates. 


OREAD INsTITUTE.—The anniversary exercises occurred last 
week. Rev. A. J. Gordon of Boston, gave the anniversary address. 
The examination of classes occurred on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
A musical entertainment, consisting of both vocal and instrumental 
music, was given in Plymouth Church, to a very large audience by 
ihe young ladies of the Institute on Tuesday evening. The grad- 
uating exercises occurred on Thursday evening and ten young la- 
dies graduated. 


ANDOVER.—Mr, George H. Taylor, who has been for the past 
eighteen years one of the teachers in the Classical department, 
has resigned. His place is to be filled by Mr. N. B. Coy, a grad- 
uate of Yale College, and a teacher of reputation. 


— Wheaton Female Seminary celebrated its fortieth anniversary 
and the twenty-fifth of Mrs. Metcalf’s principalship, by a reunion 
of its alumni, on Wednesday, June 3oth. 

— R. G. Huling, assistant teacher in the Fall River High 
School, has been elected principal of the Fitchburg High School. 

— Randolph has had a “praying difficulty.” These are the 
facts: In the intermediate school, in the Center district, the chil- 
dren refused one morning to join in repeating the usual prayer, 
and upon being questioned by the teacher stated substantially that 
the priest, a member of the school committee, had told them not 
todo so. Subsequently, however, consent was granted to their 
repeating a part of the Lord’s Prayer, leaving out the last sentence 
as usually rendered by Protestants. The children in that school 
are all Catholics. 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE.—At the quarterly meeting of the School Com- 
mittee, July 2d, Rev. Daniel Leach, D.D., was re-elected Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, and the teaching corps of last year was 
also re-elected. The salary of Miss Sarah E. Doyle, teacher of 
the senior class of girls, was raised to $1500. Rev. Mr. Stone, 
chairman of the Committee on Drawing and Penmanship, pre- 
sented a report recommending the adoption of Walter Smith’s 
system of drawing-books for use in the schools, which was read 
and received. The Committee on Music recommended the 
appointment of teachers of music, with salaries as follows: — 
Principal, Benj. W. Hood, salary, $1,800; first assistant, Mary A. 
Rawson, $800; second assistant (vacant), $600; third assistant, 
Sarah M. Farmer, $600, and the report was adopted. The follow- 
ing resolution from the Committee of the High School was taken 
up and read, and after a few remarks upon the pressing need of 
additional room for High School pupils was passed : 

Resolved, That the President of the School Committee be in- 
structed to apply tothe City Council to have the public school 


building on Fountain street fitted up for the use of the Girls’ 
Department of the entering class of the High School. 


Teachers in the High Schools and Principals in the Grammar 
Schools.—Edward H. Cutler, Senior class of Boys’ Classical De- 
partment; David W. Hoyt, Senior Class of Boys’ English Depart- 
ment; Wm. T. Peck, Junior Class of Boys; Wm. I. Wheeler, 
Assistant; Sarah E. Doyle, Senior Class of Girls; Louisa F. 
Parsons, Middle Class of Girls; Ellen M. Haskell, Rebecca E. 
Chase, Junior Class of Girls, First Division; Charlotte E. Leavitt, 
Sarah Dean, Junior Class of Girls, Second Division; Helen N. 
Snell, Assistant in Girls’ Department. : 

Benefit Street Grammar School: J. Milton Hall, principal. 
Thayer St. Grammar School: Albert F. Manchester, principal. 
Hughes Grammar School: Orville B. Grant, principal. Point St. 
Grammar School : James M. Sawin, principal. Bridgham Grammar 
School: Levi M. Russell, principal. Greenwich Street Grammar 
School: B. V. Gallup, principal; Thurber Avenue Grammar 


School: F. M. Wing, Principal. Manton Grammar School, 
Fanny W. Mowry, principal. Smith’s Hill Grammar School: 
Eli H. Howard, principal. Branch Avenue Grammar School: 
Martha B. Tule, principal. Fruit Hill School: Lydia C. Arm- 
strong, principal; Charles H. Gates, teacher of French; Lucy 
Trask, Mary E. Carey, teachers of sewing. 

The whole number of pupils registered in all the schools the 
past term is 10,928. Of this number 376 have been received into 
the High School, 2,978 have been received in eleven grammar 
schools, 2,680 into thirty-three intermediate, and 4,894 into thirty- 
seven primary schools. 

The following extracts are from the semi-annual report of the 
Superintendent of* Schools: 


“Education to be what it ought to be, should begin in the very 
dawn of being. Its highest aim and purpose should be to lay the 
foundation o: rfect manhood pod womanhood—to train and 
prepare every child for life’s work, its duties, its responsibilities, 
and its noblest pleasures. An aimless existence, or one 
that has no other but the gratification of sense, no higher ambition 
than the enjoyment of ease and luxury, rises but a little above that 
of the lower order of creation. . . . Education in its fullest, 
most comprehensive sense, is to bring out in their full force, 
strength, and power, every latent faculty and nascent energy, in 
their just equipoise and harmony. Any one who compares 
the present state of society with the past cannot but notice that 
there is a growing laxity in home discipline. The order of family 
government, in many instances, seems to be reversed. . . . 
As obedience to authority is the first step in all moral training, 
it should be the first lesson for a child tolearn. . . . If the 
will of a child be left to its own ungoverned inclination, unrestrain- 
ed by any moral consideration of right or duty, futile will be the 
efforts in after life to resist its force or to subdue its stubbornness. 
It is only when the conscience of a child is early awakened, 
and the immutable distinction between mght and wrong are so 
clearly illustrated that they may be readily perceived and kept 
before the mind as the ultimate appeal in all questions of right 
= duty, that parental authority can be wisely and rigidly en- 
orce 


Connecticut. 


DRAWING CLASS AT THE NORMAL SCHOOL.—Miss C. D. Brown- 
ing, teacher of drawing in the Normal School, who has spent the 
last year as a student in the South Kensington Museum of Lon- 
don, will resume her duties at New Britain at the beginning of the 
next term. A special drawing class will be organized at the Nor- 
mal School, at that time, Monday, September 6th, to continue till 
the Thanksgiving recess. This class is designed to accommodate 
teachers who wish to perfect themselves in this branch of study. 


Norwicu.—Gulliver, valedictorian of the recent graduating clas 
at Yale; Chester, his chum, a high honor man who divided the 
Deforest medal with Gulliver; and S. O. Prentice, Yale '73, who 
won the Townsend prize at the law school, are all representatives 
of the excellence of the instruction received at the Norwich free 
academy. 


COMMENCEMENT AT YALE. — To give in detail the various 
events of commencement week would require much more space 
than we have at command. Paesident Porter’s baccalaureate, on 
Sunday, June 27th, was worthy of the man and the occasion, 
Tuesday, the 29th, was class day, and was spent in the usual man- 
ner. In the evening, nine of the the theses of the graduating class 
of the Sheffield Scientific School were read before an appreciative 
audience in North Sheffield Hall, that of Mr. Julian Kennndy, on 
“The Mechanics of Rowing,” attracted special attention. 

The alumni meeting, on Wednesday morning, was uncommonly 
interesting. Several changes were announced as to the conferring 
of degrees heaeafter; the degree of A.M. instead of being given 
to any graduate of three years standing, or over, who may apply 
for it, will be conferred only after an examination which shall show 
that the candidate has made such advancement in his studies since 
receiving his first degree as to be entitled to an additional honor. 
It will thus have a meaning and value which it has not had here- 
tofore. Any graduate who has held the degree of A.B. not less 
than two years may be a candidate for the second degree. Here- 
after there are to be no admissions ad eundem. 

The new College Chapel will be ready for occupation in Sep- 
tember. An addition is to be made to it at the west end, consist- 
ing of two towers, which will add essentially to its external beauty. 
The Peabody Museum is fast approaching completion, and the 
large collection of specimens will be arranged therein during the 
coming year. The building now going up is but a part of the in- 
tended structure, which when completed will be over four hundred 
feet long. 

Wednesday afternoon five members of the graduating class of 
the Law School competed for the Townsend Prize, a gold medal 
worth $100. It was awarded to S. O. Prentice, of Preston, Conn. 
Governor Chamberlain of South Carolina, a graduate of 1862, de- 
livered an admirable address on “Some of the Relations and 
Present Duties of the Legal Profession to our Public Life and 
Affairs.” The speaking of the representatives of the graduating 
class on Thursday, was commended very highly, as superior to that 
of afew years ago. The speeches of old graduates at the Alumni 
Diuner in the afternoon, were listened to attentively. A note 
worthy peculiarity both of this gathering and of that of Wednes- 
day morning, was the hearty greeting given to Southern graduates. 
Sons of Yale are welcome wherever they may dwell. The cen- 


tennial feeling of unity and fricndship is very strong in their hearts, 


School: George E. Church, principal. Mount Pleasant Grammar. The degrees conferred were: B.A. 93; B.P. 51; C.E. 2; Dy- 
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namic Engineer 2; M.D. 14; LL.B. 34; D.P. 4; M.A.9; LL.D. 
on Gov. S. J. Tilden, of New York, Josiah Clark, of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., and Simon Newcomb, Washington, D. C.; D.D. on 
Prof. L. L. Paine, Bangor, Me., and E. P. Parker, Hartford. 


Trinity CoLiece (Hartford).—On commencement day, July 1, 
the graduates and others moved in procession to the site that has 
been chosen for the new college buildings, on elevated ground in 
the southwestern part of the city where the ceremony of removing 
the first sod in preparation for the new structure was performed 
by the chancellor, Bishop Williams. The future of Trinity is re- 
garded as particularly hopeful. The new location has remark- 
able beauty. 


Colleges. 


WATERVILLE COLLEGE, Me. 


| I need say nothing of the influence of such a school, because its 


power is shown in the increased number of graduates and their 
entrance upon a college course, 

Lewiston has been made happy this week too by the commence- 
ment at Bates, and the graduation exercises of the Lewiston High 
School. From the remarks of the President, we learn that Mrs. 
Charlotte Chesley, of Newmarket, N. H., has left to the college 
$4000. Joshua Benson, formerly of Livermore, Maine, but for 
many years a resident of Boston Highlands, died !ast September 


Waterville, situated in the centre of the State, used to be well | 
known asa centre of education. “Used to be,” I say, because | 
under the name of “Colby University,” few can call to mind its 
logation. Commencement at Colby does not occur until the last | 
week in this month, and as yet I have not been favored with a pro- 
gramme. But Waterville Classical Institute, presided over by 
My J. H. Hanson, is in this good old town, and had its “com- 
megcement” exercise this week. The largest class graQuated this 
year since the organization of the school; thirty-two in number, of 
whom twenty-two enter college. Of these, three are ladies, and 
enter Colby this summer. The exercises closed with a concert by 
the Beethoven Quintette Club assisted by Miss Annie Louise Cary. 


at the age of 83. The college will ultimately receive a large amount 
of property from his estate. Mr. Bates second pledge of $100,000 
will be paid by him whenever the friends of the college shall raise 
an equal sum for endowment purposes—thus making the whole 
endowment $300,000. When the present subscription shall be 
filled, the assets of the corporation will be fully $500,000. There 
was graduated a class of eighteen at this Commencement. 


MAINE STATE COLLEGE 


The programme for the Maine State College Commencement is 
as follows: Saturday morning, July 31, Sophomore prize declama- 
tion. Sunday, August, 1, Baccalaureate sermon by the President. 
Monday evening, August 2, Junior prize exhibition. Parts origi- 
nal. Tuesday, August 3, President’s levee. Wednesday, August 
4, a. m., Commencement exercises of the graduating class; p. m., 
Address by ex-Governor Washbyrn. Evening, Commencement 
Concert, by Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mr. J. F. Rudolphson, Mr. W. H. 
Fessenden and the Philharmonic club of Boston. Thursday, a. m., 
August 5, examination of candidates for admission; p. m., class 
day exercises. The seniors close their examinations Friday, July 
2, at which time the class is excused till Commencement. 


— Thomas Thornton Read, of the class of 1841, who died in 
New York last winter, left Williams College $2500 to establish 
the “Thomas Thornton Read scholarship.” This makes the 
eighth scholarship at the disposal of the faculty. 

— James Lick has made a new trust deed. The donation for 
statuary at the State Capitol of $250,000 is changed to one of $100,- 
000 for statuary at the City Hall, San Francisco. The appropria- 
tion for the Key monument is reduced from $150,000 to $60,000. 
The $700,000 for the Lake Tahoe Observatory is committed to the 
University of California for the same purpose. The donation to 
the Mechanics’ Art School is raised from $300,000 to $540,000. 
The gift to his son is raised from $3,000 to $150,000, and for him- 
self he. gives up the lien of $25,000 annually, and takes a gross sum 
of $500,000. 

— At a meeting of the corporation of Brown University in 
Providence, two new scholarships were announced, the Glover and 
Bartlett. Rev. Dr. S. L. Cadwell was elected secretary of the cor- 
poration. Vacancies in the boards of fellows and trustees were 
filled, and plans for a new library building were adopted. 

— A bust of the late President Wayland, of Brown University, 
has been made by Mr. Franklin Simmons, modeled after the bust 


of Thomas Ball, npw in Rhode Island Hall, and will be placed in 
a niche in frent of ha, ag Building, a block of buildings recently 
erected in Providence by Mr. Robert H. Ives. 


— Some time ago four ladies who passed the London University 
examination for women, entered themselves in the chambers of 
well-known barristers for the purpose of studying law. It was 
said at the time that their labor would be fruitless. It seems, 
however, that the ladies are likely, as the result of their studies, 
to obtain profitable employment. One of them, whose term of 
study is closed, has been engaged by a firm of solicitors as a 


-“ consulting counsel.” 


Publisher's Notes. 


Mr. J. S. Hayes and A. C. Stockin, two 
over-worked book agents, almost “talked to 
death,” (not by other people’s talk, probably), 
have rashly entered the editorial field in order to 
“go West ;” and they have gone—yes, gone where 
the woodbine twineth around Brigham Young’s 
numerous prodigy, and where the American eagle 


builds its nest and catches the spring lambs that 
feed in the Yosemite Valley. May they safely 
come home, and not have to send their surplas 
shekels and scalps by express. 


Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, D_D., of Providence, 
R. I., has two lectures which he will deliver be- 
fore lyceum or lecture courses during the coming 
fall and winter. Dr. S. is an able writer and an 
accomplished speaker, and his lectures upon 
*“ Athens” and “Trial Scenes in Westminster 
Hall” have been received with great favor in 
various cities in New England. The doctor speaks 


from a personal acquaintance with the places he 
describes, and he never fails to interest and in- 
struct his audiences. Address as above for 
terms, etc. 


“ Corporations have no souls” is a trite re- 
mark. This is usually applied to them when they 
are charged with wrong doing. That they have 
no souls, and therefore no rights that the individu- 
al is bound to respect, is the opinion of many, 
could we judge by the treatment they accord to 
them. A person would as soon cut off a right 
hand as to steal from a neighbor ; yet from a cor- 
poration he fakes without compunction. Perhaps 
no class of corporations are more harassed and 
robbed by legislatures and individuals than rail- 
road companies. Of course some are monopolies 
and exact exorbitant rates. As a rule, honest and 
liberal men own them and manage them. These 
thoughts are suggested to us by the very liberal 
terms which railroad companies, as a rule, make 
with all teachers’ conventions and gatherings of 
educators of every kind. Scarce a company re- 
fuses a free return ticket to every teacher that at- 
tends a teachers’ convention. This favor shown to 
the cause of education should be appreciated by all 


teachers. Half the gatherings of educators would | ang 


be failures for want of numbers to attend but for 
this liberality of “corporations without souls.” 
The railroad men in Boston offices we have found, 
with scarce an exception, gentlemanly and obliging 
men, and they are but a type, we judge, of others. 
Such men as Superintendent Barnes of the Boston 
and Albany, Folsom of the Providence, and Hatch 
of the Eastern, are evidences that there are souls 
that manage corporations even if the corporations 
themselves have none. What is true of Boston 
railroad superintendents is equally true of a large 


number of others in New England of large busi-€ 


riess experience, crowned, with eminent success. 
Popular management will make popular routes in 
the long run of travel. 


Teachers interested in English Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, and Literature, History, 
German, French, Latin, Italian, or Hebrew, 
may find assistance in the Catalogue of 
Henry Holt & Co., Publishers, 25 Bond 
street, New York. 


THE CRITICAL SPELLER: 


A New Collection of Test-Words for Senior, Junior, and 
Revisw C in Schools and for Examination Exer- 
cises, &c. The words in this book are ARRANGED 
especially adapted to meet the wants of Amateur ers, 
and for SPELLING MATCHES. 

“* The best book out for spelling-matches.” 

—Ep. N. Jour. or Epucation. 
Price by mail, 25 


cents per copy. 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those ical methods used by 
Susiness men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important improvements have 
been made in the Common and Grammar School Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not to interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and great variety of prob- 
lems, with full discussion and explanation of all subjects ap- 
— for an elementary work. Am im nt chapter on 

thms has been added with tables to four places. 
try centains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 
humerous of construction, practical ques- 
tions for review and exercises for original construction. They 


enable the il to master the essentials of the subjects i 


EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
ased wholly or in part in the public schools of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Bi ‘ord, Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dover, Nashua, Newton, Somerville, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer, 
Amherst, Middletown, Stamford Waillimantiu, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington, Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Marlboro, and a very large number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, and extensively West, be- 
sides numerous private schools academies, and colleges. 
Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
circulars sent on application. ss 


Messrs. Thompson, Brown & Co. 
ALSO PUBLISH 

Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice. 
Rules for proceeding and debate in deliberative assem- 
blies. An indispensable hand-book for every member of 
a deliberative body, and the authority in all the States. 
Price 65 cents. 

Eaton’s Questions in Arithmetic. 48 pp.; 15 cents. 
For daily recitation and review purposes ; a book for ev- 

, and pupil. Adopted to any text-book. 

Questions in Geography. 

the above, and used with great success in 
ferent grades. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
most valuable book, to teachers and pupils 
Greek, published. 

The above sent on receipt of price. 


18 cents. Uniform with, 
schools of dif- 
The 
n Latin and 


The Most Popular 
Standard School Books 


FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Extensively Used in all Parts of the Union. 


Cornell’s Geographies, 


THOMPSON, BRO 
and Cornhill, Boston. 


Appleton’s Arithmetics, 


Quackenbos's Language Series, 
Harkness’s Latin Series, 


Kriisi’s Drawing Books, 


Youmans’s Botanical Series, 


Science and History Primers, 


And over 100 others. 


Will be published August 1 :— 


First Book of Lovlogy, By Prof. Edward S. Morse, 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 


Youmans’s First Book of Ph Ly siology. 


Send for Educational Catalogue and Descriptive Circular, 
giving full particulars. Mailed free. Prompt attention 
given to all correspondence relating to text-books or educa- 
tional subjects. Address 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


549 and 551 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
New-England Agency 


FOR THE 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
&™ All of the Educational Publications of Harrer & 
Brotuers are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 


given for Introduction or exchange. 
Catalogues on application. 6 
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New Edition. 


SNELL’S 
Olmsted’s College Astronomy. 


An Introduction to Astronomy. Designed as a Text- 
book for the use of Students in College. By Denison 
Ovmstep, LL.D., Yale College. A new edition (1374), 
revised by E. S. Seti, LL.D., Amherst College; with 
additions and new illustrations. 8vo; $2.25. 


PARKER'S 
Natural Philosophy: Plympton 


A School Compendium of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy. Embracing the elementary prin- 
ciples of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Acous- 
tics, Pyronomics, Optics, Electricity, Galvanism, Mag- 
netism, Astronomy. Containing also a description of the 
Steam Locomotive Engine and of the Electro-Magnetic 
Telegraph. By Ricuarp G. Parker, A.M. A new 
edition, revised and enlarged, by Prof. Grorce W. 
Piymrron, Brooklyn Polytechnic Inst. 12mo0; $1.75. 


SHURTLEFF'S 
Governmental Instructor. 


The Governmental Instructor ; or, A Brief and Con - 
prehensive View of the Government of the United States 
and of the State Governments. Designed for Schoo's 
and Families. By J. B. Suurtierr, Third revised 
edition, corrected by Davip H. Camp. 12mo0; 75 cts. 


SCOTT'S 
Manual United States History. 


A Manual of History of the United States. A new 
edition, brought down to the Administration of President 
Grant. Illustrated with Maps. To which is annexed 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States, with Questions for the use of 
Schools. By Prof. Davi B. Scort, College of the 
City of New York. 16mo; 63 cents. 


Copies of these Text-books mailed to Teachers for exam- 


ination upon receipt of one-half the printed prices. Liberal 
terms for introduction. Address, 


COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 


27 370 Broadway, New York. 


Messrs. L. PRANG & CO., 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 
Professor Walter Smith’s Drawing Books, 
Have arranged with Prof. Smiru to hold a class for Normal 
Instruction in Drawing during the month of August, for 
the purpose of preparing Teachers to teach his system in 
public schools. 
The class will be limited to Thirty-five, and the instruction 
will relate principally to methods of practical teaching. 
- For full particulars address, 
L. PRANG & CO., 
= ArT AND EpucaTIONAL PuBLISHERS, 
_ =BOSTON, Mass. 
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NEW-ENGLAND Y¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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Publisher's Notes. 


The New York State Educational Jour- 
nal, established in 1872 as the organ of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association, and from its 
foundation one of the most successful of educa- 
tional magazines, is now united with THE SCHOOL 
BuLLETIN, which thus becomes the only State 
journal published. Its July number has the fol- 
lowing table of contents ; 

Common School Law VI, Corporal Punish- 
ment ; Changes in the School Law, 1875; A New 
Volume; Drawing, Charles B, Stetson ; Drawing 
in New Yurk Schools ; As to Geography, III., H; 
B. Buckham ; The Kindergarten, VI., Emma E, 
Dickinson ; A Reading Lesson ; Vocal Music in 
akeslee ; School-Room Portraits 
schoo) (ill.); The School-Master 
in ‘Literature, ]., Ralph Hartsook; Examination 


Questions, Regents for June, 1875 ; School Ar. 
chitecture ; County [tems ; Reviews ; Miscel- 


laneous. 


Read the advertisements in this number of 
the JournaL. They are all of them worth 
glancing over. Some of them you will find of 
special interest to you. 


“MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 


facture a superior quality of Bells. ....Special attention 
bog © Chureh, Colle , and Academy Bells..... 
filustrated Catalogue sent free. 18 zz 


| Books for Libraries. 


A Dictionary of American Biography. 
Men of the Times; Containing nearly ten thousan 
notices of persons of both sexes, of native and foreign 
birth, who have been remarkable, or prominently con- 
nected with the Arts, Sciences, Literature, Pelitics, or 
History of the American Continent. Giving also the 
pronunciation of many of the foreign and_ peculiar 
American names, a Key to the assumed names of writers, 
with a supplement. By Francis S. DRakE. 8vo. 
1019 double-column pages. Cloth, $6.00; sheep, $7.00. 

A Treasury of Thought. An Encyclopedia of Quo- 
tations from Ancient and Modern Authors, By Ma- 
turin M, BaLLou. 8vo. $5.00. i 

“The most complete and exhaustive volume of the kind 

with which we are acquainted.”—Hart/ford Courant. 

A Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction. 
By WiattaM A. WHEELER. $2.50. 

“One of the most convenient and desirable of reference- 

books.”’ 

Dr. Arnold's (ef Rugby) Life and Correspond- 
ence. By DgANn STANLEY. $2.00. 

A most helpful and forgoing book. 

Matthew Arnold’s Essays in Criticism. Eleven 
Essays, Biographical and Critical, which, for richness 
and clearness of thought, and consummate literary art, 
are not surpassed by any similar papers in English liter- 
ature. $2.00. 

Lowell’s Among My Books, $2.00; My Study 
Windows, $2.00. 

Two volumes of the wisest, wittiest, fullest, most delight- 

ful essays in the language. 

Higginson’s Atlantic Essays, $2.00; Out-Door Pa- 

Two books of ripe culture, stimulating thought, and rare 

of style. 

Vhipple’s Essays and Reviews. Two vols. $3 00. 
Literature and Life, $1.50. Character, and Character- 
istic Men, $1.50. Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, 
$1.50. Success and its Conditions, $1.50. 

Six volumes of remarkable value to all studious readers. 


*.* For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the Publishers. 


JAMES B. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
PUTNAM’S Series of ATLASES. 


“The best low-priced Atlases in the market.” 
—Christian Union. 
‘Exquisite in their clearness and beauty.” 
—N. Evening Mail. 


1. Tur ATLas or ScripTURE GEOGRAPHY...-.-- 
16 Maps. 
2. Tue Scripture 808 


16 Maps, Questions and Answers. 


3. THe PorTABLE oF MopgeRN GROGRAPHY. 1.00 
16 Ma 

4 Tur ATLas or Historica, GaoGRAPHY...----- 1.50 
16 Maps and letter-press. 


Tue AtTLas oF CLASLICAL 
16 Maps and letter-press. 

6 Tue Atias or Hist. anp CLassicaL GEoG., 2.50 
32 Maps and letter-press. 

7. Tue ATLAS OF PuysicaL GroGeAPHY..... 2.50 
20 Maps and illustrated letter-press. 

8 Tue Acapemic ATLAS OF MopDERN GROGRAPHY, 2.50 


32 Maps, 4to. 
9 Tue AtLas OF PoLITICAL AND Puysica GEos., 2.50 
32 Maps, 8vo. 
to. Tue Srupent’s ATLAS oF Mop. & Crass. Gros. 3.00 
40 Maps, Text. 
11. Tue ATLAS OF MopeRN AND His- 
TORICAL GEOGRAPHY........ 4.00 


so Maps, with Index. 
12. Tue INTERNATIONAL ATLAS OF Mopgrn, His- 
TORICAL, AND CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY-.--.++-+ 6.00 
65 Maps and Text. 
13. Tus New Mgrcantite Map or THE WoRLD...- 10.00 
In Case or on Rollers. 
Tu New Liprary ATLAs, Mopgrn, Histor- 
ICAL, CLassICAL, Raitway, & ASTRONOMICAL, 14.00 
too Maps and letter-press. Half bound. 


New Educational Catalogue, containing specimen pages 
of the ** Science Series,” sent on receipt of stamp. 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 


Announcement. 


A New Departure 


IN 


In order to meet an increasing demand from many quarters 
for a series of School Text-books in Mathematics that shall 
be fewer in number and more comprehensive in character 
than anything heretofore published, we have the pleasure 
&@ announcing that, after many months’ preparation and a 
ldrge outlay of means, we have now ready 


ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE 


The Arithmetical part by 


D. W. FISH, A.M., 
Editor of Robinson's Progressive Series of Mathematics. 


In this course the Screnck oF ARITHMETIC and of ALGE- 
BRA is thoroughly taught and applied in Aree books; and 
Aritumetic, Oral (Mental) and Written, in all its various 
grades and applications, is fully and practically treated in 
two comprehensive and well-graded books. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with many beau- 
tiful and appropriate designs drawn expressly for them. 

We claim to offer, in this series, the chea/est, the dest, and 
the Aandsomest SHORT COURSE in Mathematics now 
before the public. 


The First Book in Arithmetic. 


Cloth, 168 pages. Price 50 cents. 


The Complete Arithmetic. 


Cloth, 508 pages. Price $1.40. 


As the time of many pupils will not permit them to pursue 
this study through all its departments, and others desire to 
review or finish up the Aigher subjects of it, the ‘* Complete 
Arithmetic’ is issued in TWO PARTS, as well as in a SINGLE 
vo.ums. This will, it is thought, be also convenient for 
Grapep ScHoots in supplying a separate book for classes of 
the Lowek and HIGHER GRADES respectively, without requir- 
ing any unnecessary repetition or review, or unnecessary 


expense. 
Part I. Part II. 
Price 80 cents. 


Price 80 cents. 


The Complete Algebra. 
By Prof. Joseru Fickuin, Ph.D. 
Cloth, 426 pages. Price $2.00. 


The Arithmetical Problems. 
Cloth. Price $1.50. 


The Algebraic Problems. 


Cloth, 192 pages. Price $1.00. 


K EWS to all the preceding books have been prepared 
for the use of the Te#acuer and PRIVATE LEARNER. 


tH We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part II. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 


Circulars giving a full descriptive notice of the Series will 
be sent to any address on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 


GEO. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 
Care Knight, Adams & Co., 


32 CORNHILL, Boston. 


A. BARNES & CO’S 


New Publications. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly, spiciest of all the 
Educationals. $1.00 per annum. Samples free to 
Teachers. 


The Independent Series of Readers. By J. Mad- 
ison Watson (of Parker & Watson). In six numbers. 
Sample sets to a ‘Teacher for examination, $2 so. 

Independent Geographies. I, The Elementary; 
The Comprehensive. By James Monteith. Price 80 
cents, and $1.75, respectively. 


Peck's Brief Course in Arithmetic. Complete in 
three books. By Prof. W. G. Peck, LL.D, of Colum- 
bia College. Sample set, 80 cents. 


Clark’s New “ Di mmar.” asy Lessons in 
Language, 35 cts.; Brief English Grammar, 30 cts. 

Barnes’ Brief History. A Brief History of the United 
States for one term of study. A charming text-book. 
$1.50. 

Steele on the Sciences, The already famous “ Feur- 
teen Weeks” courses in each; Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Geology. Physiology, $1.50 per vol. 


G27™ Send for Descriptive Catologue of 40> standard text- 
books, works on the profession of teaching, etc. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


Educational Publishers. 


111 & 113 William wad | 113 & 115 State St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


STANDARD BOOKS. 
Cheapest Books in the World. 


THE BRITISH CLASSICS, 


Well printed, good paper, will be sent to any reader of the 
Tue New ENGLAND, postpaid, by return mail, at the follow- 
ing prices: Shakespeare, 60 cents; Byron, so: Scott, 25; 
Goldsmith, 40; Burns, 25; Arabian Wighte 25; Milton, 
25; Cowper, 25; Wordsworth, 25; Moore, 25. alees the 
money in a letter to HAZARD & SON, Booksellers and 
Publishers, Monongahela City, Pa. Each book contains the 
entire poems of the author named, illustrated by portrait, 
and index complete, without abridgment, being the cheap- 
est books ever printed. 

*,* These books are exactly what we represent them to 
be; they are not abridged, condensed, or made up in part, 
but each book is the complete Poetical Works of the author 


Standard Educational Publications. 


Anderson’s Historical Series. 


A Junior Class History of the United States. 
Iliustrated with hundreds of portraits, views, maps, etc. 
272 pp-; 16m0, $1.00. 

A Grammar School History of the United States. 
Annotated and illustrated with numerous portraits and 
views, and maps. 16mo; price, $1.20. 

A Pictorial School History of the United States. 
Fully illustrated with maps, portraits, vignettes, etc. 404 
pp., 12m0; price, $1.65. 

A Manual of General History. Illustrated with 
beautifully colored maps. showing the changes in the 
political divisions of the world. 419 pp., 12m0; price, 


$2.00. 

A School History of England, [Illustrated with col- 
ored maps, showing the geographical changes in the 
country at different periods. 300 pp., 12mo; price, $1.60. 

Anderson’s Bloss’s Ancient History, Illustrated 
with colored maps and a chart. 445 pp., 12m0; price, $2. 

The Historical Reader, Embracing Selections in 
on and verse, from standard writers of Ancient and 

lodern History. 12mo, 544 pp.; price. $1.80. 

The United States Reader. Embracing selections 
from eminent American historians, orators, statesmen, 
and poets, with explanatory observations, notes, etc. 
The whole arranged so as to form a complete class- 
manual of United States History. 12mo, 414 pp. ; price, 


$1.50. 
A School History of Rome, Greece, and France. 
In preparation. 


INOW READY, 


NEW ARITHMETICS, 


By JAMES B. THOMSON, LL.D. 
A Graded School Series, Complete in Three Books. 


New Mental Arithmetic, 144 pages, 16mo; price 35 
cents. For Primary Departments. 

New Rudiments of Arithmetic, 208 pages, 16mo; 
rice, 50 cents. [Combining Mental with Slate ard 
lackboard Exercises.] For Yatermediate Departments. 

New Practical Arithmetic, 384 pages, 12mo; price, 
$1.00. For Grammar Departments. 

A Treatise on | and H For Ed- 
ucational Institutions and Families. By J. C. Hutchin- 
son, M.D. 12mo, cloth; $1.50. 

Test Words in English Orthography. Selected 
and arranged by N. P. Henderson, Principal of Gram- 
mar School No. 2. New York City. 18mo, 25 cents. 


FRENCH COURSE, 


By Prof. Jean Gustav Keetels. 

J. A Child’s Illustrated First Book in French, 
144 PRs 12m0; $1.00. 

Ji], An Elementary French Grammar, 288 pp., 
12m0; $1.25. 


iJ, An Analytical and Practical French Gram- 
mar, 12M0, 524 Ppp ; $2.00. 


Sample copies sent for examination at half price. Terms 
of introduction very liberal. Descriptive circulars sent on 
application. Correspondence invited. 

CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 

27 No. 5 BARCLAY S8T., NEW YORK. 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, &c., known to the patie since 1826, are 


made at * THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDEKY,” 
West Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues 
Sree. No Agencies. cow2 2 


SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL BOOKS. 


|. First Step in General History. 


A Suggestive Outline. By Arruur Girman, M. A., 
author of First Steps in English Literature.’ With 
mapsand charts, 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

The points of this book which render it specially desirable 
for school use are: 1. /¢s orderly arrangement of topics. 
Each country is taken up by itself and its history sketched 
before attention is turned from it, thus fixing the mind upon 
but one subject atatime. 2. /¢s Comfpactness. It aims to 
present the historic events and names about which history 

athers and to concentrate the interest upon these, so that 
the young student may not be confused by a multitude of 
names and dates. 3. //s attention to the United States. 
The book being prepared by an American for use in Ameri- 
can schools, not only is the history of the United States 
given more fully than in any similar book, but the needs of 
American children are constantly kept in mind. 4. /ts re- 
centness, The book is brought down in each case to the 
latest date, making it specially valuable to those who wish a 
correct outline of recent history. 5. /¢s illustrative 
vatus. Maps purposely free from details exhibit the geo- 
graphic relations of the countries; views of contemporary 
events are given in tables; foot-notes call attention to 
works of literature that bear upon special events, and a full 
biography enables teacher and student to expand their stud 
of any particular period. A minute index renders the book 
very serviceable as one of reference. 


ll. First Steps in English Literature. 
By ArtuurR Gitman, M. A. 16 mo. Cloth $1 00. 


This book attempts to give, within the compass of two 
hundred pages, a suggestive outline sketch of the history of 
English literature, grouping authors in accordance with the 
development of the language and literature. The book has 
been prepared by an American for American students ; 
hence the American side of English literature has 
— presented, and the Publishers are confident that it 
will be found most valuable as an introduction to the etudy 
of English literature and as a hand-book of reference. 


lll. Elements of Physical Manipulation 
By Epwarp C. Pickerinc, Thayer Professor of Phys- 
ics in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
8vo. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00. 

“The strongest feature of the book is in its teaching 
power. It is truly calculated to educate in the correct way, 
and the use of it will give mental strength to the student. it 
must undoubtedly be pronounced an excellent book for ref- 
erence, and much better for educational purposes than any 
text-book of physics yet in print.—New York Tribune 


IV. Colburn’s Arithmetic. 


Intellectual Arithmetic upon the Inductive Method of 
Instruction. By Warren Cotsurn, A. M. In one 
volume, 16mo. Half bound, 40 cents. 

“Everything I have seen confirms me in the opinion 
which I early formed, that ‘Colburn’s Arithmetic is the 
most original and far the most valuable work upon the 
subject that has yet appeneet Where it has been used, and 
properly used, in a school, I find an intelligence and readi- 
ness in the process of mental arithmetic which I look for in 
vain in cases where the instruction has been conducted upon 
principles foreign to those which Mr. Colburn introduces.”’ 
—George B. Emerson. 

SPECIAL TERMS OFFERED FOR INTRODUCTION, AND COR- 
RESPONDENCE WITH TEACHERS SOLICITED BY THE PUBLISH* 
ERS. 


Vallable Standard Works, 


Smith’s (Dr. William) Dictionary of the Bible, 
American Epition, unabridged, enlarged, and correct- 
ed. 4vols., 8vo. $26.00. 


Macaulay's Complete Works. Comprising the His- 
tory of England, Essays, and Speeches and Poems, 


Three editions; Riverside,’’ 16vols., $32.00.; Stu- 
dents’,” 8 vols., $16.00; ‘* Popular,” 6vols., $12.50. 
The History or Essays sold separately. 


Carlyle’s Essays. 4vols., $9.00. 
Chinese Classics. Works of Confucius and Mencius. 
8vo, $3 50. 

PUBLISHED BY 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


“Education” in the Atlantic. 


The Publishers of the ATLantTiC introduced several 
months sincea new department in the magazine devoted to 
the discussion of such subjects as would specially interes 
those engaged in education, Some of the topics discussed 
have been “ Prussian and American Common School Sys- 
tems,” ‘‘Harvard Examinations for Women,” ‘ Upper 
Schools and Colleges,” “Mixed Schools at the South,” 
“Scientific Education of Women,” “ Fellowships, English 
and American,” ‘Colart Method of Instruction for Wo- 
men,” together with careful. reviews of new text-books. 
There is a special reason, therefore, why Teachers should 
subscribe to the ATLantic. They will find a few pages 
every month devoted to Education, while the rest of the 
magazine contains the expression of the ripest thought and 
most delightful literary art in America, the best poems, the 
best novels, the most entertaining and elevating literature, 
and the most thoughtful discussion of Educational topics. 

TERMS :--Single or specimen numbers, 35 cents. 
Yearly subscription, $4.00, postage free. 

Remittances by mail should be sent by a money-order, 
draft, or registered letter, to H. O. HOUGHTON & CO.. 
RiversivE Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


PUBLISHED BY 
H. O. HOUGHTON & COMPANY, Boston, 
(Tue Riversipe Press, CAMBRIDGE,) 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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Publisher's Notes. 


Teachers wanting rest during their vacation 
should correspond with Dr. J. C. Jackson, Dans- 
ville, N. ¥ , and learn the special terms to teachers 
at “Our Home on the Hillside,” the great resort 
for all who are overworked and wish to recruit 
their wasted powers. To meet the wants of teach- 
ers, a great reduction is made this summer in the 
piice of board at thts health-giving resort. 


Mr. S. A. Potter, known so widely among 
teachers as one of the authors of Potter & Ham- 
mond’s writing books, and as a member of the 
well-known school-book house of Cowperthwait & 
Co., has become the head of the firm lately known 
as Woolworth & Ainsworth, but now Potter, Ains. 
worth & Co. The old standard list of books of 
this firm will keep their places in our schools, and 
the new ones, issued with the imprint of the new 
firm, will be well received, for friend Potter would 
not put his name to anything that wasn’t good. 


Teachers Educated in New England.— 
The New England Bureau of Education supplies 
any public school, free of charge, with any teacher 
that may be desired for any grade. It has on its 
books the names of some of the best teachers in 
the New England States. Superintendents and 
school officers should make early application, as 


the best teachers are rapidly being engaged for the 
fall term. The address of the Bureau is 16 Haw- 
ley street. 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


(ear This is desi, as a medium between 
Teachers desiring positions rties desiring to we 
such. Our terms for inserting these special notices are & 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 
A LADY VALEDICTORIAN of a prominent Sem- 
inary in New England, who has experience in teaching, 
wishes to engage ently in some seminary or other 
school. Address deans, East Salisbury, Mass. 27a 


Seminary for 


sale; y | in West Brattleboro, Vt. Ac 

odations for 40 to so pupils. The property known as 

Glenwood Ladies’ . Apply to R. E. Hosrorp, 
West Brattleboro, Vt. 28b 


COLLEGE GRADUATE desires partial employ- 
ment in teaching. Testimonials ample ; references trust- 
worthy. Address “I. D.”’, Box 19, Wilton, N. H. 26 
OR SALE.—A Classical, Commercial, and Art School, 
in a city near Boston. Address L. Fairsanxs, No. 282 
Washington, street, Boston. 24 
CHOOL BUILDINGS for a Yo Ladies’ 
Seminary wanted. New E Ac 
commodations for at least ry! pupils. Address New-Enc. 
Burgavu or Epucation, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 24 
thorough practical knowledge of Zool would like to 
form a class of teachers or Normal students uring the long 
vacation. Taxidermy taught. Fee as low as possible, 
particulars 


cover ex For full address Wa 
Randolph, 1 Mass. 


two years’ ience as principal of a high school; intends 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 


Next N: 
Washington St. { BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 


Ail materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send forCatalogue. 15 zz 


TEACHERS will be interested in 

in this by the unaer- 

who is the sole manutacture: 

of the CELEBRATED BBRER WAX, which 

will be fund the finest article ever presented to the public. 

Decalcomanie, Diaphanie, etc. etc. WL. Re SPRINGER, 
351 Washington Boston. 16 2z 


SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. 


OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau St NEW Y 
designer and manufacturer of all kinds of? i faye 

Badges Pina 

manship, and i 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Series 


Is attracting the attention and securing the patronage 
best classical instructors of the country, on scstet of the 
clear, vigorous, and original style of the author, and the sen- 
ible, practical character of his Teachers 
an the following works expecti 

not be disappointed :—Latin 
er, Latin Grammar, Latin Exercise-Book. 


Venable s Elements of Geometry, 
er Lucenpre. A ked i i 
with Hints to Solutions in Appendix. 
ve Circulars sent on sopication. Address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
155 and 157 Crosby street, New York. 


* | new book, Tue History oF 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Representative Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


(Jn this column we give a list of Booksellers in various 
parts of New England to whom any Teacher may send 
Jor any book desired and know that the order will receive 
prompt attention, or of whom they may buy books or school 
supplies in person and be sure of honorable dealing and the 
best terms. 


EE & SHEPARD, 


41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the vanous departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 (late 219) Washington and 10 Bromfield 
Streets, Boston, . 

Offer a large and complete assortment of Text-Books, and 
Books in various departments of Literature. Prompt and 
careful attention given to orders, and correspondence is so- 
licited. Stationery of all kinds at lowest rates. Our store is 
Headquarters in New England for the val..able School and 
College Text-Books of Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Bosion, 

ew-England Agents for AMERICAN EpuCATIONAL SERIES 
pubKshed by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
Send for our complete catalozue. 23 


ICHOLS & HALL, 
32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
ool and Miscellaneous Books and Staple Stationery. 


BANGS WILLIAMS & CO., 


e 52 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
and a visit solicited. 23 
UTTLE & CO,, 
BOOKSELLERS, Rutland, Vt. 


Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for ro p. illus. catalogue /ree. 
OOKBUYERS will find their orders 


B executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 
~ E. STEVENS & éo., Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 
Letters of enquiry as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 
will be carefully forwarded on receipt of the advertised price. 


9 Agents Wanted. 


Male or Female, desiring 
TEACHERS to spend “ Vacation” ina 
pleasant and lucrative 


agency, are respectfully requested to address 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Subscription Publishers, 
628 Chestnut St. PHJLADELPHIA. 


asd 


STANDARD 


School Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 
53 & 55 John Street, New York. 
Retail 


PENMANSHIP. Price. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books, per coz....$1.80 
« Tracing Books 

and Short Course, per des. 2.20 
** New Manual of Penmanship, 1-25 


New Mounted Tablots,------ 3-75 
“New Sheet Tablets .....-.- 2.50 
Potter & Hammond’s Copy Books, per doz.......-..-- 1.80 
Writing Charts, per set....... 450 
Penmanship Explained ----..--- 1.00 
Hanaford & Payson’s Single-Entry Book-keeping.---- .75 
Double and Single Entry ditto... 1.50 


Potter & Hammond's Single and Double Entry ditto --- 1.15 


High-School Book-keeping.----- 1.25 


The long-established reputation, and universally ac- 
knowled ed value of the above pee of Penmanship 
and Book-keeping, render it wholly unnecessary to insert 
any commendation, of which we could furnish volumes 
from the best teachers in this country. 


Bartholomew's Industrial Drawing Series. 


Primarv Cards, three sets, each... 220 
Industrial Drawing Books, in 9 Nos., per doz... 2.40 
Guide to Industrial Series. .......-..++-+++++0++ +30 


The most comprehensive, practical, and beautiful series 
yet published. 


McVicar’s National Spelling-Blanks. 


In THree NuMBERS. 
2. Words and Definitions............. 
3. Words, Definitions, and Sentences 
These books supply a want that has long been felt in 
the schooiroom. 


MAP DRAWING. 


Patterson’s Map Drawing Book, with Model 
Maps, Instruciions, and Scale, per dozen.......-+ 2.40 
This book contains two pages of Instructions, two 
pages of Model Maps, aud twenty pages of the best 
uality of peating Paper. A Combined Map Drawing 
dcale and Rule is furnished with each book. 


Rolle & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 


per doz. 1.80 


Agents Wanted for a New Book : 
PRESENT CONFLICT 


Of Science with Reli ion; 
Or, “ Modern Skepticism Met on its Own Ground.” A book 
for the times. The vital question of the day. A subject of 
the most intense and deepest interest. The final contest. 
The Bible triumphs gloriously. Address 


18 W. ZIEGLER & co., 518 Arch Philad’a. 
LucRaTIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR 


Intelligent Educated Men 


We want several educated gentlemen to introduce to the 
prominent men of the country the Hon. Nanum Cooper’s 
EMOCRACY, recognized as the 
great work of the age. This will not only pay largely, but 
will favorably introduce the party to the leading men of the 
times. None but those of gentlemanly address should at- 
tempt it. Teachers and students will find it congenial em- 

loyment. Professional men having leisure will do spendidly. 

lease investigate, by sending for particulars. 

Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 

17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


Agents Wanted {for 


[Historical Chart. 


This Book presents a Comptete History of the 
World, in a series of amma colored Plates, bringing be- 
fore the eye the cotemporary flistory of all Nations in each 
century. Novel, vivid, picturesque. Fixes permanently in 
the mind the time, order and sequence of events. The grand- 
est aid to the memory ever invented. i made 


h It is ‘* Histo 
easy.” Will sell to every family in the land. For full de- 
scription and terms, address JONES BROS. & CO., 


15m 1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


Turkish Baths, 


17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 


brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 
27 2 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


FDUCATIONAL NOTES & QUERIES: 
A neat 16-page, covered journal, issued monthly except 


eents. Back numbers from January sent to new subscribers. 


Circulates in thirty States. “Every dive ‘leacher should 
it’ Address W. D. HENKLE, Salem, Ohio. oe 


culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relfef to the | 


in July and August. Only $1.00 a year; single numbers, 25 , 


Natural Philosophy 2.00 
Hand Book, Philosophy, (short course).......-- 1.25 
Hand Book, 125 


Hand Book, Astronomy, with 17 Star Maps ..-. 1.60 


HANSON’S LATIN. 


Latin Prose, with Latin and English Vocabulary... 3.00 


Ovid and Virgil, with Latin and Eng. Vocabulary, 2.00 
Ceesar, with Latin and English Vocabulary.......--- 1.75 
Cicery, with Latin and English Vocabulary.......-.-. 1.75 
CROSBY’S GREEK. 

Compendious Greek Grammar............--+-- 1.50 
First Four Books Zenophon’s Anabasis, with 

full and complete Lexicon (just issued), ...-....- 2.00 
Zenophon’s Anabasis, complete 1.25 
Zenophon’s Anaba:is, with Lexicon, Notes, &c., 2.25 
Lexicon to 1. 
Sentential Analysis «10 


The reputation acquired by Prof. Crosby, as a pro- 
found Greek scholar. is of itself sufficient to insure the 
excellence and complcteness of works edited by him. 


MAGILL’S FRENCH. 


First Lessons in French, with Vocabulary...... .75 


French Grammar, with Vocabulary.... ......-++ 1.50 
Key to French 1.00 
French Reader, with Vocabulary.............-+++ 2.00 


The series has already won a prominent place among 
the text-books in this country, having been adopted by 
many of our leading Colleges and High Schools. 


Campbell's German 1.25 
Bascom’s 1.75 
Bascom’s Philosophy of Rhetoric....... .... 1.50 
Champlin’s Intellectual Philosophy (rev. ed.) 1.50 
Champlin’s Ethics (Moral Philosophy). ........-. 1. 

Wilson’s tise on Punctuation............ 2.00 


> Discount of one-third for first introduction, and post- 
age prepaid to Teachers for examination copies, on receipt of 
introductory price. 

The publishers call special attention of Teachers in the 
various branches of study in the foregoing list; and particu- 
larly invite correspondence — also request the favor Of Cata- 
logues and Circulars from Academies and Colleges. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 
53 and 55 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


New England Agency, 
32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
A. S. MANSON, Agent. 


Western Agency, 


25 Washington St., W. M. SCRIBNER,! 
Chicago. J. DINSMORE, | 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


OF INSEOTS for Sale. 


Small collections of native Insects, illustrating the sub- 
orders, etc. Carefully prepared for the use of Teachers, and 
mounted in an 8x10 inch case with glass top. Fifteen spec- 
imens for $1.50. Special rates for larger collections. 

21 WALTER HOXIE, Ranpo.pn, Mass. 


NE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
new, will be sold for $20. Manufacturer's price, $25. 
ddress A. B. C., care V. 2. Fournal of Education. 


Acapemy Serigs of Prof. H. A. Ward's celebrated 
asts of Fossi's. The collection is complete and is perfect in 
every respect. The best Colleges and Schools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This set 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
School to secure this valuable lot of casts. Prof. Ware's 
oor for the same is $300. See his catalogue. Address 
OSSIL, Box 314, Boston, Mass. 17 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ELocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
Perersiiga’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students of Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., Boston. 15 2 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, NEW 
« YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 
_, PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the wading series of Greek and Latin Cras- 
sics, best Books and Maps on Ancignt Geocrapny, His- 
TORY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GreEEk, 
Latin, ORIENTAL, GERMANIC, ROMANCE, SLavic, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. ill be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 

This Catalogue, compiled with _ care and based on 
many years’ experience in Forei ook Trade, will prove to 
be a most useful and indis: le Guide for every Philolog- 
ical scholar and librarv. 5 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 

© porter, i; University Place, NEW YORK. Large 

assortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Beoks. etc. 

Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 

Bulletin of European Literature, z+ cts. per annum for post- 

age. Agent for Revue des deux Mondes, and all the princi- 
pal Periodicals. 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, &c. 
re SALE.—A superior collection of MJNERALS, 
mounted and catalogued by a well knewn Mineralogist ; 


roars | adapted for an Institution. Address Mixeracs, 
ffice of N. E. Journal of Education. 26b 
A collection of fifty fine specimens of 


M | N E RA L prominent Minerals of good size, ar- 


ranged and adapted to instruction, for $2.00. One Hundred 
Specimens for $5.00. BREWSTLR & KNOWLTON, 
18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 21 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 


Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., 


Is one of the largest and_ most successful Hygienic Institu- 
tions in America, and for invalids seeking hea.th, and ‘ie ch- 
ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country li‘e amid beav- 
tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reaso.uble 
cost, it is not equaled in its advantages anywhere. Seid six 
cents in stamps for fine steel engravings of place, and circu- 
lars, testimonials, etc. Address, as above, 
27 JAMES H. JACKSON. 


NEW-ENGLAND 


Woseronn CASTS.—I offer for sale one set of the 


“Bureau of Education 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


WE have established in connection with the New- 
ENGLAND JouRNAL oF EpucaTion, 


A Bureau of Supplies, 


5°! by means of which we shall furnish 


Teachers with Schools, 


College Professors & Tutors with Positions, 


School Officers and others with Teachers, 


Families with Private Instructors, etc. 


We shall also attend to the Purchase, Sale, and Rental 
of School Property. 

Our facilities for this work are unusually favorable for a 
reliable and prompt attention to the wants of all applicants. 
Letters for information shou!d contain postage. 

For Circular stating terms, and all necessary information 
as to our plans, address 

FRANCIS D. SNOW, Jfanager, 

22 No. 16 St., BOSTON, 


wre, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
be permanent. Best references given relative to character 
faculty for teaching, and government: or he will visit i 
— Terms, = for first year. Address REV. B., 
Box 82, Methuen, Mase 
| 
| 
of work on hand. | | 
| 
| | 
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“ Holden’s (new) Book on Birds,” 128 pages, 

Mes os of Birds, 28 of Cages, &c., filled with useful 
ormation, and should be in the of every one 
7 ho has or ever means to have a feathered pet. It is the 
a ly book of the kind, and one that will prove a real blessing 
birds. Price 25 cents. For newsdealers, or 
email, Address N. ¥. BERD STORE, 9 Bowdoin 


Square, Boston, Mass. 17m 


DRINCIPALS OF SEMINARIES, 


Academies, and others who desire to secure the services 
of experienced teachers, and well-qualified teach- 
ers wanting positions, will find it advantageous to apply to 
Teacners’ NaTIONAL Bureau, Harrisburg, Pa. 


FLOWER OBJECT-LESSONS ; 


irst Lessons in Botany. From the French of 
Le Maovt. pages, 47 wood cuts ; cloth bind- 
ing, price 65 cts. For sale by translator, Miss A. L. Pace, 
Danvers, Mass., who will supply teachers and educators 
with sample copies on receipt of 50 cents. 20m 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


ed Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaran- 

att PWe loan not to exceed one-third of the value ascer- 

tained by personal inspection by one of the firm. In many 

business, have never lost a dollar. We pay the interest 

ptly semi-annually, in New York drafts. During the 

panic, when all other securities lagged, our Farm Mortgages 

were paid promptly. We get funds frem the Atlantic to the 

Missouri River, and may able to refer to parties of your 
acquaintance. Send for particulars. 

20 J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


W. SMITH, 
Steam-Heating & Ventilating Engineer. 


and will contract for 
private buildings by 


Furnishes Plans and Specificatio 
Heating and Ventilating public an 
eam. 
™ pecial attention given to Heating and Ventilating School 
Houses and all buildings requiring thorough ventilation. _ 
. W. S. has recently completed the heating and venti- 
lating of two of the largest and best School Houses in the 
aty of Cleveland, both of which have been pronounced a 
complete success by all who have examined thein. 
Refers, by permission, to the following : 
ad M. G. WATTERSON, Esq. 
President of Board of Education. 
A, J. RICKOFF, 
Superintendent of Education. 
WALTER BLYTHE, 
Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 


F. BUEHNE 
. C. DEWAR, $ Building Committee. 
. K. SMITH, 
Office at the CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


E. M. THURSTON, 


Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 


121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. I. 


REFERENCES. 


T. B. STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 
REV. DANIEL LEACH 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 
OBADIAH SLADE, 

Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 


R. S. ANDREWS, 
of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. 
Of Wom RE 
THOS. H. CLARKE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Trape Marx, Joseph Gillott’s, or descriptive name 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

gt John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Furniture 


oF 
Most Approved 
Pattern. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Setlees, 


Orders filled in 
all parts of the 
country. 


Catalogue sent on a onlication, with stamp. 


27 26 GROVE sT., N.Y. 


Remington | 


Prices: Steel Barrels, $45; Twist 
Barrels, $60; Laminated Barrels, $75 ; 
Damascus Barrels, $85. The best ever offered the 

American Sportsman, cembining all the most desirable 
features of the best imported, together with some valuable 


REMINCTON’S 


Breach-Load 
Double- 


improvements not found in any other. Top Lever, Snap Action, Centre-fire. For sale by the Trade everywhere. Mat- 


ufactured by E. REMINGTON & SONS, 28: and 283 Broadway, N.Y. ;—P. O. Box 3994. 


Armory, ILION, N. 


Cut this out, and send for Iilustrated Catalogue and Treatise on Rifle Shooting. 27m 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, Mattings, &c., 
very cheap, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 


Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
OVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Ma 
ufacturers, Merchants, and others it 

i 0 in 


wen) the BEST ever invented. 0 
ly Ten ayes, Prices from $5.00 to $1 
BENJ.O 


-woo 


D 
Pp 
Catalogue.) 49 


| & CO, Manuf'rs and 


nting Material, 


BOYNTON'S 
Wrought- Tron 
Furnace! 


Last winter’s use 
roved them to 
unequaled by 
any Furnace sold 
for POWER, 
Durability, and 
Economy. 
Examine these 
before purchas- 
.— ing others. Sold 
by Dealers gen- 
erally. 
RICHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & CO. 
Manufacturers, 


234 Water St., N.Y. 
Send for circular. 


20 


Samples sent by Mail. . 23 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Betablished in 1837. av 
aperior Bells of Co’ ran i 
mounted with the best mary 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farns, 
torics, Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 
Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TITT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunati. 


4 FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 


VISITING CARDS, ani 10 varieties, 


With your name neatly printed on them all, sent posi-paid to 
any address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 cts. 
Sample sheet of 60 different designs for printing sent with 


each new order, Ww. C. CANNON, 


46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
[State where you saw this advertisement. } 14 eb 


SOROS, 


IVISON, BLAMEMAX, TAYLOR & C0., 
138 & 140 GRAND ST, NEW YORK. 


New-England Journal 
have | Bi NDERS for those desiring 


our Journal, two 
styles of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers o 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. “Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
journal, $1.25; in cloth ard paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
each 25 cents, which should be remitted with the order.— 
Address VEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 


TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. ar 


OUR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone sjate itself, which so long been in use. 

‘The advantages of these Siates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application oi 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injur 


EACH. 
No. 1, 534x834 inches, two marking surfaces, $ .30 
x8 “ six 50 
“ 4. 6 six “ “ 
“ “ two 40 


6, 6% six d 
The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound in stift cove 
and muslin. 
Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 
will be forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receipi 
of half the price printed above. 


Yor intontioation, a LIBERAL discount will be made. 
ress, 
American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


SHATTUCK, 


Manafacturer of 
School Furniture, Settees, and Chairs, 
73 FULTON ST., BOSTON. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 23 


Ww. G. 


CAVIT 


School 


Of all Varieties of Style and Finish. 
SETTEES A SPECIALTY. 
Teachers’ Desks, Chairs, Settees, Blackboards, Etc. 

Church Furniture, Settees for Chreechen, Sabbath Schools, 
Halls, etc., twenty varieties. Pews comp m~ or ends sepa- 
rately. Estimates given for Work delivered at 


any point. Satisfaction guaranteed, and all work war- 
rant Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


M. W. CHASE, 


|School Furniture. 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 

to Erase, 

ns Black. 


Smooth, Very Eas 
Rem 


i$ él 
A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTIon 
do well with it. 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a perfect blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and give 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Propietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


SILICATE 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor. Ohurch, 


THE CELEBRATED 


SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil 
Adopted and extensively Y ED 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia, 
many Cities, Towna, Schools. 
Leading k Stores and 
Stationerskeepthera _(Stapie.) 
N.Y. Silieate Book Slate Ge., 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church, 
free, Sample to 


A lot good second-hand Pedestal 
Chair Furniture, warranted to give 
the boys who sit on it the back- 
ache, (same style as used in all the 
nee in Boston); will be sold 
ow. 

Also constantly manufacturin 
School Furniture constructed wit 
special reference to comfort and 
health. All work guaranteed to be of the best quality. 

Correspondence requested with those intending to Yuild 
new school houses, or reseat old ones. Every article needed 
in the schoolroom, including Globes, Maps, and Apparatus, 
Organs and Pianos. Send orders to 


J. L. HAMMETT 
37 and 39 Brattle St., BOSTON, 


EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 


BOSTON PRESSES. 


For Job Printers & Amateurs. Prices 
of Pressesand outfits from @4 up> 
wards. Send Ge. for our opten- 
did new Catalogue of Press~ 
264 es, Cuts, &c., just out, with com- 
Las plete illustrated instructions for be- 
nners. Gorham <«& Co. 

ashington St., Boston. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Bise 5 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s 
lass No, and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-on, words, ond 
column for number of errors, On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 


years. 
This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proof 
oe and can be written upon and erased thousands 
times. 

Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,)on receipt of the re- 
tail price, 10 cents. 

For introduction, a liberal discount will be made- 

Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass, 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 
just what are wanted.’’ Samples sent by mail on the receipt 


17m 212 and 214 Seventh St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


of 10 cents, by JOHN S, E. ROGERS, Gloucester, Mass 
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A COMMERCIAL NATURAL 


No. 2 College Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Ward’s Museum of Mineralogy, Geology, and Zoology, 


SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT. 


SYSTEMATIC CABINETS in the above Sciences are made for ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, and UNIVERSITIES, at prices ranging from $500 to $10,000 or 
more. Especial attention is given to this Department, and Estimates and Plans given for large collections. 


A large selection is also offered of INDIVIDUAL SPECIMENS of a choice character, in each Division, as noticed below : 
The series of Mincrals contains beautiful, choice specimens of all the more important species of Spars, Earthy Minerals, Ores, and other 
M | N ERALS. classes, from many celebrated American and Foreign localities, including the mining districts of Cornwall, Saxony, and Hungary. 
We are at present compiling a full suite of Rocks from all Formations and all Countries. Granites, Porphyries, Serpentines, Slates, Marbles, Sand- 
ROCKS. stones, Conglomerates, and all other varieties of special lithological interest will be fully represented. 
A very extensive stock of fossil or Organic Remains, from all the great Geological Periods. Choice can be given among many thousand specimens of 
F OSS! LS. fossil Corals, Crinoids, Echinoidea, Brachiopods, Gasteropods, Orthoceras, Nautilus, Ammonites, Trilobites, and other Crustaceans, Fishes, etc. 


The Casts of Celebrated Fossils from the Royal Museums of Europe and from the chief cabinets of America, comprise about 800 


CASTS OF FOSSI ES. of the most perfect specimens of the most important forms known to Geological Science. Icthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus, Pterodactyle, 
Iguanodon, Megatherium, Deinotherium, Mastodon, and other great monsters of olden time. Illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


L Stuffed specimens of Fishes, Batrachians, Saurians, Ophidians, Chelonians, Birds, and Mammals in every Natural Order and in 
STU FFE D AN | MA » great abundance of Genera and Species. These are very carefully mounted, and accurately determined. Also Skins of the same, 


and many kinds preserved in alcohol. A large assortment of foreign Birds’ Eggs. 


K F LE N Skeletons of animals of all classes and orders throughout the entire Vertebrate Series. These are beautifully and scientifically prepared, and 
S T0 S. are furnished mounted on pedestals or disarticulate, as may be desired. An enumerative catalogue of the Skeletons and Skulls. 


INV F RTE R R ATES The Series of Sponges, Gorgonia, Corals, Asteride, Echinoidea, Shells, Crustaceans, and other Invertebrates, is at the present time 
+ unusually rich. They are both dry and preserved in spirits. 


& > It is intended to keep in store, so far as practicable, all Natural Science Specimens required by Teachers and Museums. Send for circular, and for catalogues of 


Casts and of Skeletons. 


Address, 


Prof. HENRY A. WARD, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 


Conpbucrors oF ScCHOoOLs, in making their arrangements for the ensuing year, will find it very 
much to their interest to consider the special advantages for reaching parents and pupils afforded by 
THE TRIBUNE. It has long been acknowledged to be the best means of communication between 
schools and those secking them. Its great advance in circulation now makes its superiority more 
marked than ever. 

With but a single exception (that of a paper not circulating largely among the educated classes, 
and never having many school advertisements), THE TRIBUNE has the largest daily circulation of 
any quarto paper in the United States. Its aggregate circulation is much larger than that of any 
other; and its semi weekly and weekly circulations are double and treble those of the rivals which 
come nearest it. These facts have been sustained by the amplest evidence, are certified by the 
largest advertising agents, and have not been disputed even by rivals. . 

All advertisers agree that the value of the medium by which they address the public depends not 
less on the character than the extent of its circulation. The combined test makes the great superi- 
ority of Tie Trisune still more manifest. No other journal has so large and rapidly increasing a 
constituency among the educated classes. No other is so widely and thoroughly read in the higher 
schools and colleges. No one now disputes with THE TRIBUNE the distinction of specially repre- 
senting among newspapers the educational progress of the times. Its pre-eminence in these regards 
was so well understood among educators last year that the school advertisements in its columns ex- 
ceeded in number and value the aggregate of those in all the ..aer morning papers of New York. 

The special features in THE TRIBUNE, which secure readers among the classes whom the con- 
ductors of schools wish to reach, have within the last year been more conspicuous than ever before. 

It furnishes earlier and far more literary intelligence than any other paper. Its book reviews 
(still prepared by George Ripley, the recognized head of literary criticism in this country) are fuller 


DAILY TRIBUNE. 
One insertion, . 4 


Zerms, Cash in Advance. 


20 cents per line. | One insertion, . ean ° 

Three months, . . > ° 

One year, . 


SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


; and better than any other daily ever undertook to publish. Its Artistic, Musical, and Dramatic 


criticism is the recognized authority in each department. Its reports of lectures have commended it 
to thousands who never took it before. It gives an attention to Science (under the supervision of 
Prof. Spencer F. Baird of the Smithsonian Institute), entirely unique in the world’s journalism ; has 
become the accepted organ of communication between scientific men and the public, and publishes 
exclusively, the first announcements of the Smithsonian Institute and other learned bodies. Its full 
reports of Commencements, regular Educational Notes, and scrupulous attention to all educational 
matters have attracted to it exceptional notice among teachers and those seeking teachers or schools. 

In the community at large, TRIBUNE readers are found always in those families of culture and 
means from which pupils of schools not supported by taxation mainly come. In no way can the 
heads of these famili¢s be so effectively and directly reached as through the columns of THE TRIBUNE. 
It is of especial value to first-class schools, because of the wide region of country it covers, as well 
as its large number of subscribers. In New York it has the largest circulation among the best 
classes. Outside of New York the returns of postage, furnished by the Post Office Department 


| (given below), show that its regular circulation is out of sight ahead of any rival. These out-of- 


town subscribers are nearly all among well-to-do people, the very best patrons of schools. The 
Daily, in the country, goes generally to bankers, business men, professional men and wealthy citi- 
zens who have retired from business. The semi-weekly has a very choice circulation (four times 
that of any other semi-weekly in the United States), mainly among the same classes, at points where 
they do not have a daily mail, or where they depend on papers nearer home for the telegraphic news. 
The Weekly is the great farmers’, planters’, and shopkeepers’ paper of the country. 

Advertisement of schools will be inserted in the 77#bune, carefully classified and alphabetically 
arranged, at the following rates : 


WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


25 cents per One insertion, . 


Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


OF INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 
From the Daily Tribune of Wednesday, May 12, 1875. 


American New York 
News Co. News Co 
TRIBUNE. 10,200 3, 


It will be seen that the American News Company bought considerably more Trisunes than it did Worlds and Times 
put together, and that the New York News Company also bought more Txisunes than it did Worlds and Times put 
together. This is about a fair average comparison of the relative purchases for some months past. There has been no 
time this year in which the daily circulation of Tue Trisune was not equal to the combined daily circulations of The 
World and Times, in which its semi-weekly circulation was not quadruple the combined semi-weekly circulations of The 
World and Times, and in which its weekly circulation was not out of sight ahead of the combined circulations of he 
World and Times, On April soth two of the best known advertising agents in the country prepared the following card: 


We, the undersigned, have examined the books of Tue Tripune, the Foreman of its Press Room, the daily 
Py ano od etc., and are entirely satisfied, and do certify that the entire circulation of THz Dairy Tripune for the month of 
arch was 1,254,625 complete copies, making an average daily circulation for the month of 46,467 and that the 
entire circulation of Tue Dar_y Trisune for the month of April, up to and including this day, was 457,820 complete 
copies, making the average daily circulation for the month of Apel thus far, 50,868 complete copies. 
New York, April 10, 1375. HEMAN BUR S. M. PETTENGILL. 


The figures above given remained singularly stable throughout the past month. The average daily circulation of Tur 


for the whole month was 50,168. G 
The following extract from the official report of the of the city of New York to Lod no er de Ne “4 


postmaster 
iving the of tag each in the th of 8 its 
ving the amount of postage paid by Pm wooly Na mon anuary, 1875, = 


ork post office to its illustrates the relative 
Pounds at annual oe to és paid. 
regular subscribers. 
TRIBUNE 70,330 60 
+ 42,916 58 32 
Wor 23,640 472 80 


It will be seen, therefore, that the circulation of the Trinunz through the mails is greater than that of the Herald 
and Times combined, or that of the World and Times combined, and almost as great as that of all three of these 
other morning papers combined. Advertisers will find it also to their interest to remember that the columns of the 
Txipune are one-sixth wider than those of any ether paper in the city, and that each column, or line, therefore, gives 
one-sixth more space to the advertiser than a column or line in any of the other papers. 

[The above facts have been widely published, and ‘never even disputed by any one, friend or foe. Rivals have made 
Litter complaints at the post office, and to the American and New York News Companies, because the facts were allowed 


to get out, but have never once dared toe dispute their absolute accuracy in every parlicular.] 
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Yesterday the American and New York News Companies bought of the various morning papers as follows: 


